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THE TRANS-SIBERIAN RAILWAY AND 
THE PROBLEM OF SOVIET SUPPLY 


A. J. GRAJDANZEV 


i course of the German-Soviet war has given enormous 
military importance to the inner communications between Asiatic 
and European Russia. The commitment of the United States to 
supply aid to the U.S.S.R. may make the question of Soviet trans- 
F portation vital. In World War I Tsarist Russia was defeated chiefly 
' because she was an industrially undeveloped country, dependent 
F upon outside supplies from Britain, France and the U.S.A. With 
Turkey allied to the Kaiser her best link with the outer world was 
cut off. The Baltic sea was blockaded by Germany; Murmansk 
port in the north was connected with St. Petersburg by a hastily 
built railway only in the course of the war. The Trans-Siberian 
| Railway was single-tracked in its eastern part and its freight ca- 
| pacity was low. Vladivostok and Murmansk became the chief ports 


of supplies, but the trickle of supplies was not sufficient to save 


the empire from collapse. 

In World War II the economic situation of Soviet Russia is very 
_ different. The U.S.S.R. has become a great industrial Power with 
_ her own production of tanks, airplanes, automobiles, etc. This does 
not mean, however, that the U.S.S.R. is not in need of foreign 
supplies: (1) a considerable part of European Russia has been occu- 
pied by Germany, while production in Leningrad and the Ukraine 
is presumably suffering from difficulties in supplying raw materials; 
(2) now that Germany has at her disposal the industrial resources 
of almost all Europe, any increase of war supplies to the U.S.S.R. 
is weloome—the more the better; (3) economic self-sufficiency as 
| reached by the U.S.S.R. in 1939 was bought at a high price: substi- 
_ tutes created for products unavailable in the U.S.S.R. are often de- 
fective or too expensive, as, for example, artificial rubber. Tin, 
rubber, some kinds of refined oils, are normally imported by the 
Soviet Union. Since the Western Ukraine is occupied by the enemy, 
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other shortages such as sugar are inevitable. Thus, the importation 
of supplies from overseas becomes increasingly urgent. 

What routes are now open? The Baltic Sea is closed more com, 
pletely than in 1914-18, because Denmark and Norway in 
those years neutral and Finland was in Russian hands. 1 he Black 
Sea theoretically remains open so long as Turkey is neutral, by 
occupation of Aegean islands by the Axis has in fact closed th 
route. There remain now two routes used in World War I, My. 
mansk-Volkhovstroi and Vladivostok-Moscow; a third one, yi; 
Iran, has been opened by military action. Iran (Persia) was cccy. 
pied by the Allies in the last war, but the Trans-Iranian Railya 
had not yet been built and this route could not then be effectively 
used. Let us compare these routes: . 

Comparison oF Turee Rovurzs 
(in Kilometers) 
Sea Leg Railway Le 
(1) New York—Murmansk—Volkhovstroi about 7,000 1326 
(2) New York—Bandar Shahpur (Iran}—Moscow about 23,000 about 5, 
(3) Seattle—Vladivostok—Moscow 8,116 9,337 

This table shows that the best route for supplies is New York- 
Murmansk; it is the shortest of all. However, its defects are (1) 
danger from submarines: the route passes along Norwegian shores 
now in German hands*; (2) the railway itself passes near the state 
frontier and may be cut by land forces or by bombing from the air. 
Under conditions of peace between Japan and the U.SSR. the 
route Seattle-Vladivostok-Moscow is as safe as and much better 
than the route New York-Teheran-Moscow. This is because the 
shortage of shipping is now more acute than the shortage of rail: 
way freight cars, and the sea stretch Seattle-Vladivostok is almos 
three times shorter than the route New York-Bandar Shahpur. 

If, however, war were to break out between Japan and the 
U.S.S.R., the Siberian railways would assume a quite different 
significance as suppliers of the Far Eastern front. 

All this makes the investigation of the Siberian railways and 
their carrying capacity extremely important. 


*[Note: Owing to the proximity of Murmansk to the enemy lines the port o! 
Archangel is being used as the terminus of this route, though it is not ice-free 
during the winter.] 
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The Trans-Siberian Railway and the Problem of Soviet Supply 
uroucHouT this article the name “Trans-Siberian Railway” is 
T taken to refer to the railway connecting Vladivostok on the Pa- 
cific Ocean with Chelyabinsk, a railway station on the eastern slopes 
of the Ural Mountains. This railway station is usually considered 
as on the borderline between European Russia and Siberia, though 
the monument on the line “separating Europe from Asia” is to the 
west of Chelyabinsk. The length of this line is 7,415 km. or 4,607 
miles. 
However, from the administrative and technical point of view 
there is no such thing as the Trans-Siberian Railway. Actually, it 
consists of seven railways, each of which includes main lines and 


branches. The seven railways are: 


]. Far Eastern Railway, from Vladivostok to Arkhara, with offices 
in Khabarovsk. 
II. Amur Railway, from Zhuravli (the first station to the west of 
Arkhara) to Xenievskaya, with offices in Svobodnyi. 
II. Molotov Railway (formerly “Trans-Baikal” Railway) from Xeni- 
evskaya to Petrovsky Zavod (works) with offices in Chita. 
IV. Eastern Siberian Railway, from Knizha (the first station to the 
west of Petrovsky Zavod) to Taishet, with offices in Irkutsk. 
’, Krasnoyarsk Railway, from Maryinsk to Vostochnyi (the first sta- 
tion to the west of Taishet) with offices in Krasnoyarsk. 
VI. Tomsk Railway, from Maryinsk to the west of Tatarsk, with offices 
in Novosibirsk. 
VII. Omsk Railway, from west of Tatarsk to Makushino, with offices 
in Omsk. 


An eighth railway, the South Ural, operates that part of the 
Trans-Siberian from Makushino to Chelyabinsk and points beyond 
in European Russia. 

These railways have branch lines. The length of the important 
lines may be seen from the following table: 

I. Far Eastern Railway, total length, 1,989 km.,? of which: 

(1) the main line is 1,210 km. 


*This according to the Soviet Handbook published in 1938; a Japanese source 
published in 1940 (Nichironenkan, Tokyo), places the offices in Tomsk. 

*This does not include a recently constructed timber line from a point between 
Khabarovsk and Pereyaslavka to Obor, 30-40 km. long. 
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(2) Voroshilov-Pogranichnaya (connecting with Manchuria) 
123 km. 

(3) Manzovka-N. Kachalinsk (connecting the main line wi} 
Lake Khanka and rich agricultural area to south of ;:) 
127 km? ) 

(4) Ugolnaya-Soochan-Latsis, connecting Vladivostok with co! 
mines, 171 km. 

(5) Volochaevka-Komsomolsk, connecting the main line with the 
Lower Amur, 354 km. 


II. Amur Railway, total length 1,498 km., of which: 

(1) the main line is 1,283 km. 

(2) Bureya-Raichikhinsk, 43 km., connects with the Amur, 

(3) Kuibyshevka (Kievka)-Blagoveschensk, 108 km., connects 
the main line with the mouth of the Zeya and the Amur, 
a rich agricultural area. 

(4) Skovorodino (Rukhlovo)-Dzhalinda, 64 km., connects the 
main line with upper reaches of the Amur. 

(5) Ushumon-Chernyayevo, 38 km., connects the main line with 
the Amur. 

(6) It is reported that a branch line from a station near Skovoro- 
dino runs 102 km. north to Tyrma where the B.AM. 
should pass. 


III. Molotov Railway, total length 1,530 km., of which: 
(1) the main line is 1,015 km. 
(2) Kaganovich-Bukachacha, 73 km., connects with coal mines. 
(3) Kuenga-Sretensk, 54 km., on the Shilka River. 
(4) Priiskovaya-Nerchinsk, 10 km. 
(5) Tarskii (east of Karymskaya)-Otpor, 366 km., connects with 
Manchuria. 
(6) Yablonovaya*-Mildygun, about 20 km. 


IV. Eastern Siberian Railway, 1,304 km., of which: 
(1) the main line is 1,271 km 
(2) Angara-Ussolye, 5 km. 
(3) Cheremkhovo-Angara, 28 km. 
V. Krasnoyarsk Railway, 1,262 km., of which: 
(1) the main line is 803 km. 
8 The Japanese source gives as its terminus Turyi Rog and the length 141 km 
*As shown on the maps, may be near Yablonovaya. 
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(2) Achinsk-Abakan (near Minusinsk), 459 km., connects with 
motor road into Tannu Tuva and Outer Mongolia. 


VI. Tomsk Railway, 2,305 km., of which: 

(1) the main line is 668 km. 

(2) Novosibirsk-Semipalatinsk, 661 km., connects with the Steppe 
region and further with Turkestan, via Turksib Railway. 

(3) Altaiskaya-Biisk, 147 km., connects with mountainous region. 

(4) Lokot’-Ridder, 335 km., connects with important mining 
region. 

(5) Yurga-Novokuznetsk, 378 km., connects coal region with 
steel works. 

(6) Novo-Sibirsk-Topki, 266 km. 

(7) Yurga-Topki, 104 km. 

(8) Novokuznetsk-Moondybash-Tashtagol, 197 km. Lines from 
(5) to (8) and several smaller not mentioned here serve 
the new industrial region of Kuznetsk Basin. 

(9) Taiga-Tomsk, 88 km., connects Tomsk with the main line. 

(10) Tomsk-Asino, 95 km., connects with north. 


VII. Omsk Railway, total length 3,304 km., of which: 


(1) the main line is 905 km. 

(2) Omsk-Vagai, on the way to Tyumen and Northern Ural, 
428 km. 

(3) Tatarsk-Pavlodar, 504 km., connecting with grain producing 
and cattle breeding regions of the south. 

(4) Petropavlovsk-Pribalkhash-Bertys on Lake Balkhash, 721 
km., with a branch to Karsakpai and Baikonur; connects 
with grain producing regions in the south, with Kara- 
ganda coal mines and copper works. 

(5) Kurgan-Sverdlovsk. 

(6) Akmolinsk-Kartaly, 806 km. (not included in total), newly 
built, connects Karaganda coal mines with Magnitogorsk 
Steel Works. 


Almost all these lines were built as state railways; only a few 
feeders were (before the revolution) built by private initiative, 
but now all of them are state railways. Most of the Trans-Siberian 
Railway was built between 1892 and 1899, though the Amur Rail- 
way was built before and during World War I. Many new 
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lines were built or planned in Siberia after the revolution. Howey 
for our purposes (the problem of Trans-Siberian communicy;; ) 
only a few of them are important. These lines are: | 

I. South Siberian Trunk Line, connecting Magnitogorsk on 4. 
Ural (or Orenburg-Chkalov) with Taishet between Krasnoyarsk an 
Irkutsk. The larger part of this line is in service as far as Kartal. 
Akmolinsk. The part between Akmolinsk and Barnaul has been sy. 
veyed and may be under construction; the part between Barn) 
and Stalinsk is under construction, that between Stalinsk and 
Taishet is being surveyed. The present war may postpone cp. 
struction indefinitely, though on the other hand, if the flow 
American supplies greatly increases the war may spur its comple. 
tion. 

II. Batkal-Amur Trunk Line (“B.A.M.”), planned in the Firs 
Five Year Plan and officially started in 1932, would connect Taishe 
with the Pacific Ocean via north of Lake Baikal. The outlet on the 
Pacific will be Sovietskaya Gavan (Port) and, probably, another 
port facing Shantar Archipelago in the Okhotsk Sea. There is n 
definite information on this line. Judging by the fact that the open. 
ing of the line was not announced in the Soviet press it is probable 
that the line is not yet finished. An announcement that the line js 
ready would be in the interests of the Soviets, for it would deter 
the Japanese from military adventures in the Russian Far Eas. 
Undoubtedly, this line would considerably strengthen the defense 
of the Far East. The latest Japanese sources say that the state of 
construction of this line “is not clear.” But on the other hand it 
seems definite that the line was under construction between 
Taishet (the starting point in the west) and Ust-Kut (on the Lena 
River) as early as 1938; it is also known that the construction was 
going on from the Eastern Terminus of the line in 1938. In Molo 
tov’s report on the Third Five Year Plan, it was mentioned that 
construction of this line would be speeded during the Third Five 
Year Plan. The section Taishet-Angara was to be ready for exploi- 
tation during the action of the Second Five Year Plan, though, 
again, no mention of its opening appeared in the Soviet press. The 
B.A.M.’s length is estimated at 1,800 km., much shorter than the 
corresponding southern part of the Trans-Siberian Railway because 
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The Trans-Siberian Railway and the Problem of Soviet Supply 
he B.A.M. would follow a more northern latitude. Its cost is esti- 
mated at 1,345 million rubles or about 670,000 rubles per kilometer, 
while the average cost of construction is about 200-300,000 rubles. 
This means that (1) topographic and climatic conditions of the 
projected railway are very difficult (compare below conditions of 
water supply on the Amur Railway), and (2) that it is built at once 
js a trunk line—with liberal provisions in every respect. If and when 
this line is finished Siberia will have two trans-Siberian lines cross- 
ing it in an east-west direction. 

Il. Volochaevka-Komsomolsk, mentioned above, 354 km. long, 
connects the Trans-Siberian Railway with Komsomolsk on the lower 
Amur. It is important in that it gives to the Trans-Siberian Railway 


' a second outlet to the Pacific: seagoing vessels reach Komsomolsk 
' and ocean vessels reach Nikolaevsk near the mouth of the Amur 


so that in the five and a half months of the year during which the 
Amur is navigable this line may help to undo congestion of freight 


F in Vladivostok if need be. In this connection, the third Pacific 


outlet may be mentioned: Ayan (to the south of Okhotsk on the 
Okhotsk Sea) is connected by road with the upper reaches of the 
Maya and steamers ply on the Maya, Aldan and Lena to Ust-Kut, 
mentioned above, or even nearer; from Tommot on the Aldan an 
excellent road supplied with modern facilities for motor traffic leads 


south to the Amur Railway station Never. There is no doubt that 


the carrying capacity of Ayan-Ust-Kut and Ayan-Yakutsk-Tommot- 
Skovorodino routes is not large, and Ayan is frozen from the end 
of November to May. Nevertheless, under certain conditions this 
route may acquire great importance, particularly for goods of small 
bulk and great value, because the whole region is rich in gold, the 
production of which reaches a very high figure. The port of Ayan 
has no installations, but the bay is one kilometer long and one 
kilometer broad, well sheltered from the winds and with a depth 


of 6-38 meters. 

IV. Ulan-Ude (Verkhneudinsk)-Kyakhta, a line the purpose of 
which is to connect Outer Mongolia with the Trans-Siberian route, 
has a projected length of 255 km. Its construction started in 1936 and 
was planned to be finished in 1937 at a general cost of 76.5 million 
rubles, or 300,000 rubles per kilometer. Soviet newspapers reported 
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in 1939 this line to be in operation. It was reported in the Japanese 
press in 1940 that this line is finished up to Ulan-Bator (Urga), | 
is clear that in case of war with Japan this line will be of great 


importance. 

V. The Turkestan-Siberian Railway (“Turksib”) connects §, 
beria with Turkestan, but is important also because the railway 
would become a feeder either of European armies through Siber 
or of the Central Siberia armies from European Russia. It js try: 
that the route is much longer than the direct Trans-Siberian route 
(Semipalatinsk-Tashkent, 2,025 km.), yet under certain condition: 
it may be very useful. 

From the above it is clear that, looking from west to east two rail. 
way lines lead to Kurgan, two lines to Omsk, two lines to Tatars 
two lines to Novo-Sibirsk (the Trans-Siberian and the Turksib). 
two lines connect Novo-Sibirsk with Taiga (or some station near 
Taiga); but from Taiga to the east there is only one line to Vlad. 
vostok, if we suppose that the B.A.M. is not yet ready. From this 
it appears that the “bottle-neck” of the Trans-Siberian Railway js 
its eastern part, especially between Taiga and Taishet, and Ulan- 
Ude and Dzhalinda. Freight coming from the east (and vice versa) 
may move from Taiga and Novosibirsk farther west by several 
routes; but there is only one route between Taiga and Taishet and 
between Ulan-Ude and Dzhalinda. 

From Ulan-Ude freight in summer can move by water (the 
Selenga, Baikal, the Angara) to Bratsky Ostrog which is connected 
by rail with Taishet. Between Khabarovsk and Dzhalinda for abou 
seven months of the year the steamers can ply and thus help the 
railway if there is no war with Japan; but the above-mentioned 
two portions of the Trans-Siberian Railway—Taiga-Taishet and 
Ulan-Ude—Dzhalinda (or Ulan-Ude-Karymskaya if supplies can 
come through Manchuria) cannot be supplemented by any other 
route and their freight capacity actually determines the carrying 
capacity of the Trans-Siberian Railway for freight coming from 
European Russia or, say, from the U.S.A. 
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The Trans-Siberian Railway and the Problem of Soviet Supply 
sr us now turn to the carrying capacity of these lines, of which 
ie first corresponds roughly to the eastern portion of the 
Tomsk Railway and to the Krasnoyarsk Railway and the second to 
the Molotov (Trans-Baikal) Railway. 
The amount of freight carried by the Siberian railways in 1935 
may be seen from the following table: 


MILLION 
NaME OF Ton— Per Cent 
RarwaY Torat Carriep, IN THoousanp Tons KiLoMeTerRS OF TOTAL 


(Commercial 
Total Imports Exports Transit Local _ freight only) 


2,879 3,310 2,043 
11,334 
11, 464 


rian railways 78,165 
All other 


| railways... 


Total U.S.S.R. 388,533 


The length of the Siberian railways made 15.5% of the total net- 
work of the Soviet Union in 1938; approximately the same ratio 
holds true for 1935, the year under review. However, in that year 


/ 


the freight carried by these railways (in tons) was 20.19, of the 
total and in ton-kilometers 18.7°/, of the total. In other words, the 
| trafic on the Siberian railways was heavier than the average on the 


Soviet railways. All available information points to the further in- 


 tensification of traffic on the Siberian lines after 1935: between 1932 
| and 1937 the freight sent by all railways of the Soviet Union in- 
| creased 1.9 times; but that on the Siberian railways increased 3.03 
| times; the Third Five-Year Plan foresaw an increase of freight 
movement by 1942 of 35-40% for central Russia (1937-100%); 
| by 50-55% for Western and Eastern Siberia and by 100% for 


the Far East. Thus there can be no doubt that the share of the 


| Siberian railways in the total freight traffic of the Soviet Union in 


1940-1 has been much higher than in 1935. This may be explained 
by the fact that about one third of Soviet double-tracked lines were 
in Siberia though, as has been mentioned, the total length of the 
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Siberian lines in the same year was less than one third. This question 
will be touched on later. 

From the table given above, it is seen that in 1935 the Molot 
Railway carried two million tons in transit, and the East Siberia, 
Railway 2.7 million tons; all other railways carried much mor 
freight in transit.° 

Taking into consideration the general growth of traffic in th. 
Soviet Union in general and in Siberia in particular since 1935, ye 
can estimate the carrying transit capacity of the Eastern Siberi; 
Railway and of the Molotov Railway at not less than 4 million tog; 
yearly in both directions or 2 million tons yearly in one direction, 
Some of the sin carried is shoei needed 7 the loc vy 


hand, the analysis which is given below re ihe a considerable 
part of the locally originated freight may be replaced by war mate. 
rials if necessary without too great privation for the population and 
for the normal functioning of local industries. This leads one 
to the conclusion that a minimum of 3 million tons of military 
freight can be sent annually along the Trans-Siberian Raily 


This conclusion may be corroborated in another way. The Soi 

railways in 1937 had a density of freight traffic per kilometer 
4.2 million tons; for double-tracked railways it should be not less 
than 10 million tons or, for 1941, not less than 15 million tons in 
both ways or 7.5 million tons one way, of which at least half may 
be given to military freight. Or, it may be calculated in this way: 
the double-tracked Trans-Siberian Railway may permit movement 
of 36 trains each way.® The average weight of train net in Siberia is 
now more than 1,000 tons. At 1,000 tons per train this gives 36,000 
tons of freight daily in either direction or 13,140,000 tons a year. If we 
take half of this amount as available for military freight, then we 
have maximum military freight capacity of the Trans-Siberian Rail 


5 No transit freight is shown for the Ussuri Railway because it is the terminus 
and the starting point of the Trans-Siberian line. 

6In the Russo-Japanese War when the railroad was not double-tracked 12 trains 
a day each way were used; in 1914 on the double-tracked section of the railway 
as many as 34 trains proceeded in either direction. But now the railway is tech- 
nically in a much better shape than it was in 1914, so that if necessary even 5 
trains a day in either direction can be run. 
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The Trans-Siberian Railway and the Problem of Soviet Supply 
way 67 million tons.’ Our conclusion is then that freight capacity 
(for military purposes) of the Trans-Siberian Railway under ex- 
ising conditions is 3 million tons minimum and 7 million tons 
maximum. It is probably nearer the maximum than the minimum.* 

The carrying capacity of the Trans-Siberian Railway for transit 
goods is not the same in either direction. This can be explained in 
the following way: The Trans-Baikal and the Far Eastern regions 
are not self-sufficient economically and many goods for civilian and 
military consumption have to be imported from Western Siberia 
er even from European Russia, while in Western Siberia these 
goods are found locally. Thus there is a certain irreducible mini- 
mum of freight for non-military purposes which must go to the 
east, leaving less for purely military purposes. It is true that traffic 
from east to west from Novosibirsk carries many non-military 
goods which are essential for the normal work of the industrial 
cities of the Urals and even of the Volga (grain, livestock, coal, 
timber, etc.), and all these goods are very bulky. But, as has already 
been mentioned, there are several lines connecting Western Siberia 


with the Urals and the Volga so that for the larger freight there 


are more lines capable of moving this freight west. 

Let us now turn to an examination of the composition of the 
freight. The western part of the Trans-Siberian Railway carries to 
the west coal, coke, cattle, sheep, pigs, horses, butter, meat, vege- 


"It may be of interest to note that the value of merchandise sent from the United 
States and other countries to Russia via Vladivostok and the Trans-Siberian Railway 
was about 45 million dollars in 1915 (see Zeitschrift des Vereins Deutscher Eisen- 
bahnverein, 1929). In this year the section Vladivostok-Karymskaya (through Man- 
churia) was not double-tracked, the carrying capacity of the Amur Railway, just 
built, was small, so that now with all the technical improvements described below 
and with the doubling of the whole route from Vladivostok to Chelyabinsk, the 
carrying capacity has increased many times. 

®The question may be raised here whether the installations of Vladivostok will 
permit it to handle 6-7 million tons of freight. The amount of freight of all kinds 


| handled by Vladivostok has changed as follows (in thousand tons): 1913—1,570; 


1923-4—936; 1925-6—1,564; 1934—3,107. Since then many improvements have 
been made and it is reasonable to suppose that 5 million tons could be handled 
without great difficulty. However, the port itself permits even greater improvements. 


| Golden Horn Bay alone is 6 kilometers long and 850 meters broad with a depth 


10-28 meters, completely sheltered from the winds, and this is only a small part of 
the area which may be used for purposes of reloading. The area of warehouses at 
Egersheld section of the port was 155,400 square meters in 1934. 
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tables, timber, firewood, chemicals, vegetable oils, cereals, hay. oil 
seeds. Some of these goods, such as butter, meat, cereals, oilseed 
will be in greater demand in war time than in peace time becayy 
the number of refugees between the Volga and the Urals will be 
large and the feeding of the army, so far as it will retreat furthe 
to the Urals, will fall more and more on Western Siberia, This 
freight cannot be cut; it should be and will be increased jn War 
time. But the situation in respect to timber, firewood, and coal j 
quite different. In 1938, for example, 1,170,000 tons of Siberian tin, 
ber were actually exported to European Russia, and meanwhjl: 
358,000 tons of timber were exported from European Russia t 
Central Asia. By a decree of May 17, 1939, the Economic Coungj 
forbade export of Siberian timber to European Russia and of Euro. 
pean-Russian timber to Central Asia which now is supplied by 
Siberia through the Turksib Railway. The average length of hau! 
of timber traffic was 2.5-3.0 thousand kilometers. 

But even more important was the export of coal from Kuznets 
basin to the Urals and other western regions; 7% million tons of 
Kuznetsk coal were exported in this way in 1937, an amount which, 
being eliminated, would permit export to the west of enormous 
quantities of war materials to European Russia along the Trans 
Siberian Railway. 

The Ural regions now consume about 20 million tons of coal 
a year, but their own production of coal was only 8.1 million tons 
in 1938, the balance being imported from Kuzbass and from Don- 
bass. But Karaganda coal mines are nearer by 678 kilometers to 
Magnitogorsk and Orsk than the Kuznetsk basin. In 1938 they 
produced more than 4 million tons of good quality coal and the 
output for 1942 is expected to reach around 8 million tons, while 
the capacity of newly built mines will be 17-18 million tons. For- 
merly Karaganda had not direct communication with the Ural 
and because of this Karaganda coal was at a disadvantage a 
compared with Kuznetsk coal. Now, after completion of the Akmo- 
linsk-Kartaly line, the Karaganda coal has access to the Ural indus 
trial regions and several million tons of freight space will be avail 
able for carrying other goods. But this space may be made available 
by other methods also: (1) increasing the production of coal and 
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The Trans-Siberian Railway and the Problem of Soviet Supply 
oil in the Ural regions; (2) economizing consumption of coal in 
Ural metal works. The Alapaev steel works, for example, spend 
0478 tons of fuel per ton of steel; Chusovoi works, 0.425; Magnito- 
gorsk, only 0.178, but the best works in Russia spend 0.150 and in 
the United States even less. It is calculated that a decrease of 20°/, 
in coal consumption in steel works of the Urals will save 600,000 
tons of fuel a year. There are also large reserves of natural gas in 
the Urals at present almost unused. These few examples show that 
with certain changes in methods of work, changes quite possible 
even in war time, the carrying capacity of the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way in an east-west direction will be greatly increased. Let us see 
whether some savings are possible in another direction—west- 
east. 

Eastern Siberia and the Far East import cereals, coal, oil products, 
metals, machines, salt, sugar, textiles, cement. The production of 
cereals in the east has greatly increased, but the rapid growth of 
population through immigration nullified this increase and the 
region for the next few years at least will remain grain-importing; 
the more so in case of war with Japan, when additional troops will 
be sent to the Far Eastern front and good grain-producing areas of 
the region, lying near the frontier, will be threatened. The situation 
in respect to coal is more favorable. Rapid increase of coal produc- 
tion in local coal mines may free the regions completely from de- 
pendence on imported coal. 

With the growth of oil production in Northern Sakhalin and 
with the start of work in the Khabarovsk refineries the region is 
less dependent on the import of oil products than before. But (1) in 
the event of war with Japan the demand for oil would increase 
and imports should increase; (2) the oil wells in Northern Sakhalin 
are dangerously near the Japanese frontier (350-400 km.) and, more- 
over, they might suffer from sea attack by the Japanese Navy. If, 
however, the Japanese should start their offensive in winter, the 
threat of a direct attack by the navy will be eliminated because the 
sea along the northern part of the eastern shore will be frozen. 

It is true that oil has been found along the Maya and other rivers 


| to the north of the region under consideration, but it is doubtful 


that it can soon be exploited. 
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Thus our general conclusion should be that large imports (seve; | 
million tons a year) of oil into the Far East would be Necessary 
in the event of war with Japan. And this is precisely where 4}. 
freight carrying capacity of the Trans-Siberian Railway in the wes. 
east direction is important for our investigation. 

Imports of metals and metal products into the Far East can b; 
expected to fall somewhat because, according to the available info. 
mation, the Komsomolsk Steel Works, the Petrovsky Zavod 


(Works) are in operation and the works on the Angara (ne 


capacity is not very high (Petrovsky Zavod—150,000 tons, Easterg 
Siberia—5oo,000 tons); but the peacetime demands of the region 
are not large; in 1939, for example, only 270,000 tons of “black” 
metals (iron and steel) were imported, so that on this account large 
savings may be secured. Imports of salt are now being reduced 
because of the rapid expansion of the Ussolie and Ust-Kut salt 
works, but the Far East proper will continue to import salt and 
it will hardly be possible to cut down imports of salt. Cement pro. 
duction in Eastern Siberia and the Far East is growing and imports 
of cement are less urgent. But imports of machinery, textiles, and 
sugar will continue and cannot be cut down. It is true that a sugar 
factory is working now in the Vladivostok region, but its production 
is a small part of the total demand. 

This short enumeration shows that in the past few years the 
possibilities of cutting down civilian imports to give space for mil 
tary supplies have increased greatly in the Far East, though many 
essential products should be imported from European Russia and 
Western Siberia. 

Connected with the problem of freight is the capacity of the 
railway to carry troops. It has been mentioned above that in cas 
of necessity even 50 trains a day either way can proceed along the 
Trans-Siberian Railway. Movement of troops in the event of war 
requires such interisive but short-lived passenger traffic. Let us sup- 
pose that mobilization and movement of troops to the front wil 
take ten days, that 4o trains out of 50 will carry soldiers during 
these ten days. Forty trains, 50 cars per train (a quite feasible and 
even frequently reached number of cars to the train in Siberia), 
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The Trans-Siberian Railway and the Problem of Soviet Supply 
yo men per car during 10 days, give a total of 800,000 persons; to 
this must be added about 600,000 troops stationed in the Far East, 
about 300,000 mobilized in the frontier region who will reach the 
frontier by trucks, and about 80,000 Mongol soldiers in Outer Mon- 
golia, bringing the total to about 1.8 million men. Probably the 
active army will be even less. This calculation shows that the facil- 
ities for such work are available in Siberia (with the average num- 
ber of cars required about 6,250 and the number’ of locomotives 
125). Once the troops are concentrated in the combat area, the 
problem will be reduced to supplying reinforcements at a rate, say, 
of 6,000 a day—about three soldiers’ trains a day. 
In 1935 the number of passengers taking passage on the Siberian 
railways was as follows: 
Total (in Of which 
Region thousands) Suburban Others 
ROTO cscs. (10)$73 5,829 4,744 
Eastern Siberia. . 5,117 2,606 2,§11 
Krasnoyarsk 1,499 1§7 1,342 
Western Siberia. . 8, 408 3,637 772 
4,341 1, 065 
If we deduct the suburban passengers, the Siberian railways in 
1935 carried 14,432,000 passengers. Actually the number was higher 
because this figure does not include those passengers who started 
journeys outside of Siberia but whose destination was in Siberia. 
The daily average for 1935 was therefore 39.5 thousand passengers, 
or after inclusion of transit passengers about 45,000 passengers. This 
figure should be equal to about 57,000 passengers for 1940. Of 
course these figures relate to cases in which the average length of 
journey is short, while in case of mobilization and reinforcements 
it would be very long (probably about 2-2.5 thousand kilometers 
on the average); however, these peacetime passengers were carried 
only in passenger cars while for the transportation of mobilized 
men freight cars would be used as well. Thus our conclusion should 


be that transportation of 800,000 men in ten days or more to the 
battlefronts would not present insurmountable obstacles for the 
Siberian railways, while the arrival of reinforcements at a rate of 
6,000 a day would be a relatively easy task. 
In case the problem should arise of transportation in an east- 
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west direction (let us say, troops moving to the Urals), the 
reasoning shows that large numbers may be transported in a re. 
atively short time, especially because from Novosibirsk several lines 
may take them to the west. 

— use of a railroad depends largely on the state of its 
equipment. The most important single improvement in the 
Trans-Siberian in recent years has been the double-tracking of lings 
The line Chelyabinsk—Ulan-Ude was double-tracked by 1914, Ulan. 
Ude—Urusha (1,570 km.) was double-tracked in 1933-1935, Urushs. 
Khabarovsk (1,314 km.) in 1934-1936, and Khabarovsk-Vladivostck 
in 1936-1939. Thus the whole line from Vladivostok to Chelyabins 
(through Khabarovsk, Svobodnyi, Chita, Irkutsk, Krasnoyarsk 
Novosibirsk, Omsk) is now double-tracked. The Ural provinces are 
also connected by double-tracked lines with Moscow (southern 
route) and Leningrad (northern route, double-tracked partially), 
However, one caveat is necessary here concerning the double-tracked 
line between Karymskaya-Khabarovsk-Vladivostok. Usually “double. 
tracked” is understood to mean a line with two tracks which are laid 
just far enough apart to avoid the collision of trains moving along 
both tracks. The situation in this case, however, is different. The 
technical conditions of construction in the Soviet Far East compelled 
the engineers to construct virtually two lines which in some places 
pass at a distance several kilometers from one another. The writer is 
not in possession of information as to how often the tracks are laid 
in this way, but the description of construction difficulties given in 
Soviet newspapers suggests that it is quite frequent. If this is so it 
diminishes the wartime value of the line because in case of difficulties 
on one line the trains can be switched to the other only at the railway 
station (while in the case of the usual double-tracked line it is 
comparatively easy to arrange connection at any needed place). 
Incidentally, when the line was being double-tracked in the Far 
East, in many cases both tracks were moved some distance from 
the frontier; this applies particularly to the section in the upper 
reaches of the Amur and along the Ussuri River. 
There are no available statistics of cars and locomotives on the 
Trans-Siberian Railway, their types, carrying or traction capacity, 
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The Trans-Siberian Railway and the Problem of Soviet Supply 
ei, However, some estimates can be made which are sufficiently 
xccurate for practical purposes, i.e., if the total number of cars, for 
example, is 200,000, a mistake of 10,000 cars is not very important. 
The Soviet railways are state railways; uniform rules are applied 
to them; the same locomotive and car works are supplying their 
rolling stock; coefficients of exploitation are compared and efforts 
made to bring the lower to the upper limit. Thus among the lines 
, greater uniformity should be expected than, let us say, in the 
United States where different railway companies pursue different 
policies. 

If, then, we take the averages and apply them to the Siberian 
railways quite satisfactory results can be expected. Of course, be- 
sides ton-kilometer per kilometer of railway one should take into 
consideration the terrain of the locality: more locomotives of the 
same traction power (and in some cases more cars) are necessary 
to carry the same amount of freight the same distance in a moun- 
tainous region than on a plain. In Siberia many parts of the line 
are mountainous. However, the Chelyabinsk-Novosibirsk section 
and sections along the Amur and the Ussuri are more level than 
the average for the Union, while the character of the freight (bulky 
products as coal and grain exported in tremendous amounts) per- 
mits more effective use of the rolling stock: through freights are 
used in Siberia more often than in any other place in Russia. On 
the basis of ton-kilometer distance run on the Siberian railways we 
can expect that in 1940-1 the number of freight cars on the Siberian 
railways was 120,000 (in terms of two-axle freight cars), the number 
of locomotives was about 4,200, and the number of passenger cars 
was about 6,000.9 

During the last ten years a radical change in the type of loco- 
motives used on the Soviet railways took place. Formerly the best 
types’? were: 

Freight Locomotives Passenger Locomotives 


«SO 1500 HP SU 1330 1-3-2 
EM 1130 HP 


*It is interesting to note that a few years after construction on the section Chelya- 
binsk-Sretensk, 4,000 km. long, there were 477 locomotives, 175 passenger cars 
and 5,508 freight cars. 

2° But the usual type was E. 
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Now the passenger locomotive is chiefly JS 3,030 hp, 1-42; 1, 
freight locomotive FD 2,630 hp, 1-5-1. As early as in 1937, 38°, ¢j 
all locomotives were the FD type. 

The best effective use of locomotive FD is at a speed of fs 
kilometer-hours, and of locomotive JS at a speed of 85-105 kilometer. 
hours. It is important to note that FD and JS have many commo 
details and this makes their repairs easier. The maximum speed of 
SU is 80-90 kilometer-hours, but streamlined SU can develop ; 
speed of 130 kilometer-hours. In the last few years there was an 
experimental production of a streamlined locomotive 2-3-2 with ; 
speed of 150 kilometer-hours and another type 2-3-2 with a speed 
of 180 kilometer-hours, but whether mass production of these loco 
motives has begun is not known. 

Locomotive FD’s power of traction is 1,800 ton gross or 1,20 
ton net at the gradient of 9/rooo usual on Soviet railways; at a 
gradient of 7/1000 (many old lines and these newly built lines have 
such a gradient) FD’s power of traction is 2,200 tons gross, while 
SO’s power of traction at such a gradient is 2,160 tons gross or 
about 1,450 tons net. Professor Obraztsov affirms that a new type 
of linked (sochlenennyi) locomotive can take 4,500 tons gross or 
3,000 tons net on a 5-7/1000 gradient. FD and JS are equipped with 
mechanical stokers. Mention should be made of Diesel-electric loco. 
motives (E-EL and VM-20), especially in Central Asia. For the 
Far East special importance should be attached to production of 
condenser locomotive SO. Its “condensing installation converts the 
steam discharged by the cylinders into water to be used again for 
steam. The original water supply may pass through the condens:- 
tion process from ten to thirteen times, providing a steady flow of 
pure distilled water for the boilers; without taking water the SO 
locomotive can run from 620 to over 1,000 miles. It also reduces 
fuel expenditure by 15 to 20 per cent.” The chief field of its oper. 
ation now is dry Central Asia, but it is also used in the Far East 
where the water supply problem presents special difficulties (see 
below). The tempo of building this type of locomotives is rapid; 
in 1938 alone, 406 SO’s were built. Needless to say this type of the 
locomotive will be especially valuable in war time when water 
supply installations may be damaged in the war zone. 
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The Trans-Siberian Railway and the Problem of Soviet Supply 

It is important to note that in 1935 the total number of locomo- 
tives delivered to the railways was 1,495, of which 1,123 were of the 
FD type. The Third Five-Year Plan (1938-1942) in its final draft 
foresaw an increase of 8,000 locomotives during this five-year period, 
including FD—1,500; JS—1,500; and other locomotives of heavy 
type or with condensator—4,200. These figures suggest the character 
of changes in the locomotives of the Siberian railways. 

Until recently the Siberian railways were dependent upon loco- 
motive works in European Russia for the production of locomo- 
tives. However, in 1936 construction of the Kuznetsk Locomotive 
Works (southeast from Novosibirsk) was begun. Its planned ca- 
pacity is 540 locomotives and the cost of construction 230 million 
rubles. It is clear that these works should be more than sufficient 
for the needs of the Siberian railways. Moreover, the giant works 
in Ulan-Ude (Verkhneudinsk), started in 1932 and finished in 1937, 
will build locomotives of the SO type, though the annual capacity 


| of these works is not known. These works also produce spare loco- 


motive parts, and their annual capacity for complete overhauling 
of locomotives is 1,080, i.¢., again quite sufficient for the Siberian 
railways. The cost of construction of these works is about 400 


million rubles. Besides these works there are, of course, many other 


repair shops of local importance along the Trans-Siberian lines. 
The resolution of the XVIII Congress of the Communist Party 
(Spring 1939) called for enlargement of repair bases for locomo- 


| tives, especially in the Ural provinces, Siberia, and the Far East. 


It called also for the creation of special repair works for the con- 


densator locomotives mentioned above. 


As has already been pointed out, statistics of cars in Russia are 
given in terms of two-axle cars. This has been done in order to 


| maintain continuity of statistics, because almost all cars produced 


before and immediately after the revolution were of the two-axle 


| type. But since that time changes have been considerable. As early 


as in 1935 the production of new cars (in physical units, not in 


terms of two-axle cars) was as follows: 


Pacific Afaip, 

Trucks, two-axle 50,451 _ 
Trucks, four-axle 2,550 
Freight cars (box cars), four-axle 2,867 
Tank car, two-axle 2,797 
Tank car, four-axle 3,833 
Hoppers, four-axle 4,362 
*‘Gondols,”’ four-axle 1,800 
Refrigerator, four-axle 611 
Passenger cars 797 
69,271 
85,294 

At the end of the Third Five-Year Plan (1942) it is expected thy 
the annual production of four-axle cars will reach 60,000 and of 
passenger cars 4,000. The average freight capacity of a car wa 
24 tons in 1937; since that time it has increased (because of the 
growing percentage of four-axle cars), and was planned to reach 
28 tons in 1942. In 1913 the average capacity was 13 tons. Mention 
should be made of another innovation: the growing installation ¢ 
automatic brakes (chiefly of the Kazantsev" type) and of the aut 
matic coupling system. According to the Third Five-Year Plan, in 
the 1938-42 period 200,000 cars are to be supplied with automatic 
brakes and 300,000 cars with automatic coupling apparatus. Adding 
to this the cars which were supplied with these mechanisms in 
1928-32 and 1933-37, we may expect that by 1941 about 70° of all 
cars are supplied with them. 

As to the building of cars, Siberia has now a capacity in exces 
of her requirements.’* Uralwagonstroi (the Ural Car Works), the 
construction of which began in 1931, is now working, and its 
annual capacity is 54,000 four-axle cars. The cost of the works wa; 
planned at 321 million rubles. The construction of the car works 
in Irkutsk was started in 1936 and it was to be ready during the 
Third Five-Year Plan. Its planned annual capacity is 10,000 four- 
axle cars, and the cost of the works is to be 110 million rubles. 
The Ulan-Ude Locomotive and Car Works, mentioned above, has 
an annual capacity: for completely overhauling 14,500 freight and 
passenger cars; it also produces spare parts for cars. To this we 
~ I The same of a Russian inventor of this type of automatic brakes. 

12 5.e. If we consider the Tagil Works as part of Siberia. Administratively they are 


part of European Russia (Sverdlovsk region), but geographically they are in Asia, 02 
the eastern slope of the Urals. 
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The Trans-Siberian Railway and the Problem of Soviet Supply 
should add many small repair shops along the Trans-Siberian 


line. 
The width of the roadbed is usually 18.2 feet where the railway 


is not double-tracked. The ballast is chiefly sand, but in the last 
years many sections were covered with road metal. The gradient 
in Western Siberia is less than 0.007; in the mountainous districts 
it rose to 0.0174 in 1914. Minimum curves were (in 1914) 1,050-1,750 
feet; since that time many improvements have been made. 

Between Chelyabinsk-Choolym the steepest gradient in 1908 was 
1:165 and the maximum curve 1,750 feet, showing how level is this 
part of the route. On the section Choolym-Novosibirsk the max- 
imum grade was 1:135 and the maximum curve 1,750 feet. The 
section Novosibirsk-Irkutsk is hilly, thickly wooded; forests without 
a break continue for 24-45 miles; the embankment reaches 19-20 
feet at places; after Achinsk the section is mountainous; many large 
rivers are crossed, the Tom, Yaya, Kiya, Chulym, Yenisei, etc. 

The principal gradients and curves were (1908): 


Section Gradient Minimum Curve 
Ob-Achinsk 1,750 ft. 


Achinsk-Kansk 66. 1,050 
Kansk-Nizhneudinsk 1,050 

1,050 
1,050 
1,050 


Zima-Polovinnaya 

Polovinnaya-Irkutsk 

Krugo Baikal Railway : 1,050 
(Railway around Lake Baikal) 

The Lake Baikal railway is a feat of engineering art. The banks 
of Baikal Lake are goo-1300 feet above the water level. Just here 
the tunnels start on the Trans-Siberian Railway. Between Baikal 
and Slyudyanka, over a short distance of 60-70 miles, there are 40 
tunnels, with a total length of 4.5 miles, many bridges, retaining 
walls, cuttings, etc. East of Baikal the railway crosses the spurs of 
the mountainous ranges Shamansky, Khamar-Daban, and Kerkidal. 
At a point 125.5 miles from Irkutsk the railway proceeds around 
the southern tip of the lake through many tunnels and cuttings 
in the hard rock, the deepest of which is 74 feet. Three hundred and 
seventy-two miles from Irkutsk the railway crosses Tsagan-da 
range, and 609 miles from Irkutsk it crosses the Yablonovoi Range, 
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3137 feet above sea level. In descending the range the line {,\j 
1:57 with curves of 1,050 ft. for a distance of 8 miles. Later th, 
roadbed goes along the left bank of the Ingoda and then of th. 
Shilka in very difficult terrain. Grades on Mysovaya-Karyy. 
skaya are 1:107.5 on straights and 1 in 143 on curves (curves, 1. 
feet). Conditions on the Amur Railway where the ground js per- 
manently frozen are very difficult, but on the whole the roadbed 
crosses more level country. On the spurs of the Great Khingay 
and Lagar-Aul the grade was 1:71 with curves of 820 feet, whi 
on other sections the maximum grade was 1:100 and the minimum 
curve 1,050 feet; the tunnels were few. The Amur Railway is now 
more changed than any other Siberian railway; even the tracks 
were moved in several places several tens of kilometers to the north, 
The railway between Vladivostok and Khabarovsk had gradients 
of 1:100 and 1:125; curves of 3,500 feet and 2,100 feet. Between 
Pogranichnaya (Suifung) there are six tunnels. Between railway 
stations Kiparisovo (36 km. from Vladivostok) and Nadezh. 
dinskaya (28 km. from Vladivostok) there is a tunnel 2,450 feet long. 
All large bridges are permanent bridges on caisson foundation, 
stone piers and steel spans. Many small bridges are made of stone. 
The width of the bridges is usually sufficient to lay the rails, then 
there are 5-10 feet of free space on each side and a sidewalk { 
pedestrians either on both sides, or on one side. Such bridges were 
constructed for single-track lines, and when the Trans-Siberian 
Railway was double-tracked, the problem of what to do with the 
bridges arose. Small bridges were easily rebuilt, but larger bridges 
were left intact and became traffic bottlenecks; trains were waiting 
near the bridges while a train proceeding in the opposite direction 
was crossing the bridge. Now, according to Soviet press reports, 
all bridges are supplied with supplementary bridges so that traffic 
can move smoothly.”* It is reported also that at some strategic 
places reserve steel spans are kept. 
As to the amount of weight these bridges will support, there is 
no information. However, the following facts may help: The av- 
erage weight of a freight train on the Siberian lines in 1939 was 


18 The same problem existed with respect to many tunnels. 
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The Trans-Siberian Railway and the Problem of Soviet Supply 
1,296 tons (in 1913 it was 570 tons), and many trains have a weight 
of more than 2,000 tons. They pass the bridges slowing their speed 


to about 10 miles per hour. 
The lengths of the largest bridges are: 


Amur (at Khabarovsk) 

Zeya (at Svobodnyi) 

Bureya (at Bureya) 

Selenga (near Ulan Ude) 

Oka (near Zima) 

Uda (near Nizhne-Udinsk) 

Yenisei (near Krasnoyarsk) 2,940 
Choolym (near Achinsk) — 
Tom (near Taiga) 1,680 
Ob (near Novosibirsk) 2,520 
Irtysh (near Omsk) 2,100 
Ishym (near Petropavlovsk) _ 
Tobol (near Kurgan) 1,400 


The northern line (Omsk-Sverdlovsk) has large bridges across 
the Ishym and Tobol. 

The number of sleepers used to be 1,400-1,500 per kilometer, but re- 
cently it was raised on the Siberian railways to 1,600-1,840. Methods 
of preventing rotting of sleepers have only recently found their 


way into railway practice in Siberia. At the time of construction 
the weight of rails used on the Trans-Siberian Railway was 54 |b. 
a yard; later it was increased to 72 lb. Now the weight of rails 
on the main line is 76 lb. per yard (Ila) and 87 lb. per yard (la, 
43 kg. per meter). But even this should be considered insufficient. 
In the United States, where the density of freight traffic per kilometer 
is only a fraction of that in Siberia, the weight of rails used is up 
to 130 lb. per yard. This as well as unsatisfactory rail connections 
and defective sleepers are causes of relatively numerous railway 
accidents. 

Mention should be made of the automatic block system. This 
system was introduced on Sverdlovsk-Omsk and Chelyabinsk- 
Novosibirsk sections in 1933-1937, and after 1937 it was introduced 
also on the eastern sections of the Trans-Siberian Railway. This sys- 
tem permits much more effective use of the route. 

During the Second Five-Year Plan there were built in Russia 
216 new car repair shops, 64 new car depots, 17 wheel repair shops, 
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22 ordinary humps, and 33 mechanized humps fitted with auto. 
matic retarders. Many more new appliances were built from 493 
to 1941. These figures are for the whole Union, but at least 3° 
were constructed in Siberia. 

The Third Five-Year Plan called also for the installation of ; 
centralized switch system on all large stations. In 1932, 18°/, of al 
loading and unloading works on Russian railways was mechanized. 
By 1937 this percentage was to increase to 57%. The plan for 1938. 
foresaw a further increase in the mechanization of such works 
In this connection it may be useful to note that the Third Five-Year 
Plan foresaw complete mechanization of loading (and re-loading) 
in the port of Vladivostok. 

A few words should be said about the stations themselves, The 
stations generally have low broad platforms. As a rule they are 
some little distance from town or village, and consequently near 
the stations special settlements spring up which in some cases over. 
shadow the original ones. Near the stations there are wide open 
spaces very suitable for the deployment of troops, though the sta- 
tions of Irkutsk and Baikal are less spacious because the line js 
squeezed between the river (or the lake, in the case of Baikal and 
other stations around Lake Baikal) and the mountains. Most of 
the stations have good buildings, many of stone, constructed on a 
generous scale, the larger stations having living accommodations for 
the traffic staff. 

The problem of watering does not present special difficulties be. 
tween Chelyabinsk and Irkutsk and Vladivostok and Khabarovsk, 
and the water-tower is a familiar sight along the Trans-Siberian 
route. However there are difficulties in the Trans-Baikal region and 
in the Amur region because “the ground there is permanently 
frozen and water pipes cannot be buried below frost level in order 
to prevent them from freezing.” On the Molotov (formerly Trans 
Baikal) Railway “the suction and delivery pipes were placed in 
galleries warmed by steam or hot water or hot air. Steam is only 
used for warming short lengths of suction pipe. The delivery pipes 
for a distance up to 800 feet are warmed by warm water in circu- 
lating pipes; for lengths of more than 800 feet air calorifers are 
used, about 800 feet apart, with ventilating pipes specially heated, 
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The Trans-Siberian Railway and the Problem of Soviet Supply 
to cause the air to circulate. These galleries are usually built below 
ground level, or if built above ground, are banked in. In winter 
the rivers, except the Selenga, Uda, Chita, Argum and Onon, are 
frozen solid. Across the Khilok River a dam has been built and 
thus a large pond of solid ice is formed; the ice is then cut away 
in blocks and thawed by steam in a tank. In this way water is 
obtained from December to the middle of March.” The same con- 
ditions exist along the whole length of the Amur Railway. It is 
clear that under such conditions the problem of water supply pre- 
sents tremendous difficulties in winter time, and that is why con- 
densator locomotives are so welcome east of Lake Baikal since they 
effectively solve this problem."* 


nw JANUARY I, 1936, there were 1,755,369 employees of the Rus- 
O sian railways, of which 111,581 were engineers and technicians, 
186,413 clerks, 1,360,356 workers, 27,000 apprentices, and 70,019 at- 
tendants. Since that time the number of railway employees has 
remained almost stationary because of rationalization, though the 
percentage of engineers, technicians and skilled workers has greatly 


increased. 
The number of the employees on the Siberian railways was as 


follows: 


Attendants 
Engineers, and 
Technicians Clerks Workers Apprentices Total 
2,907 4,389 40,661 = 2,598 5,555 
35955 6,978 53,808 3,990 68,731 
East Siberia 2,490 3,828 37,979 2,872 47,169 
Molotov 2,667 3,651 35,530 3,257 45, 105 
Ussuri 3,518 4,221 36,558 3,334 47,631 
Total Siberian railways. 15,537 23,067 204,536 16,051 259,191 
Total, Russia 111,581 186,413 1,360,356 97,019 1,755,369 
Siberian as per centage of 
14 12 15 17 TS 


Thus the personnel of the Siberian railways made up about 15% 
of the total on January 1, 1936. As has been pointed out, since that 
time the work of the Siberian railways has increased more rapidly 

How water supply can become a railway “bottleneck” one may see from the 


fact that in 1905 the water supply on the Trans-Baikal Railway was sufficient only 
for 7 trains either way, though theoretically 12 trains were possible. 
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than the work of other railways, and now the personnel shou); 
be at least 300,000. The growth of productivity of railway worker 
as expressed in 1,000 ton-kilometers per worker on all Russian rj. 


innovations and large investments of capital in the railways accouy; 
for this improvement. Investments in Russian railways in billig, 


rubles aggregate: 


Defects in the operation of Soviet railroads have been pointed 
out by Soviet experts themselves. Railway accidents in Siberia have 
been attributed to weakness in organization and to under-invest. 
ment in roadbed (light rails, weak ballast, too few sleepers per 
kilometer). Delays in the work of freight cars are quite substantial, 
In 1935, for example, the average time of the freight car was divided 
in the following way: 


On intermediary stations 
In motion 

In loading and unloading 
On technical stations 


Thus, loading and unloading took as much time as motion, and 
stays on technical stations occupied almost half the time. This ex 
ample shows clearly how many improvements are possible. These 
improvements, undoubtedly, have been taking place. In 1933, for 
example, the commercial speed of the freight train was 13.8 kilo 
meter-hours, in 1938 it was 19.1; in 1933 it took 9.57 days for a 
freight car to return, in 1938, 7.52 days, and so on. Yet the daily 
distance run by a freight car in 1939 was 140 km. on Soviet railwavs 
and more than 200 km. in the United States. At the same time, 
speed, frequency and total weight of trains as well as other positive 
factors may all be increased. Indeed, under the stress of war, it is 


certain that they will. 


18 At that time the Amur Railway was divided between the Trans-Baikal (Molo- 
tov) Railway and the Ussuri Railway. 
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ue picture presented here relates to the years 1935-9. The present 
fips may change it. In the event of orderly retreat eastwards 
from European Russia to Siberia, the Siberian railways may get 
an additional and vast supply of rolling stock and skilled personnel. 
War with Japan would cause disruption of service in the Far East, 
destruction of rolling stock, etc. But in either case, the great artery 
of the Trans-Siberian Railway will continue to play a central role 


in the military supply system of the U.S.S.R. 


New York, September 1941 


“GUNS” AND “BUTTER” IN JAPAN 


Kurt Brocy 


. problem of Japan’s “economic strength” formed ; 
favorite topic of Japanese economists during the years 1938 and 19%, 
Subsequently, it lost its attractiveness. This literary developmen: 
reflects rather faithfully a course of economic events which has nor 
as yet formed the subject of extensive analysis in Japan or abroad, 
One of the reasons for this omission is a growing scarcity of eco. 
nomic data. A thickening fog of secretiveness has descended upon 
the world’s and Japan’s store of official and private statistics. Accord. 
ingly, the economic analyst is now forced to rely, to an ever increas. 
ing extent, upon symptoms of the Japanese economic process rather 
than upon the customary series of statistical data. This requires in- 
terpretation which, since it must necessarily be based on hypothesis, 
can only be proven conclusively by the future course of events. 

The customary interpretation of Japanese economic developments 
since the fateful July 1937, contemplates recent Japanese history as 
a continuation of pre-war developments. Yet, there can be no doubt 
that during the first year of the Sino-Japanese war decisive changes 
occurred in Japan’s social life, changes which constituted a break in 
rather than a continuation of the previous economic history of 
Japan. All these changes pointed in one direction—Japan attempted 
to substitute “guns” for “butter.” 

In this respect, Japanese war economy did not differ from the war 
or defense economy of other nations. However, under the peculiar 
conditions of Japan, and owing to the relatively long duration of the 
Japanese war effort, certain aspects of the “guns-for-butter” economy 
have become more apparent in the Far Eastern island empire than 
in other areas of the world. In Japan, as elsewhere, the problem of 
“guns” for “butter” arose only after full employment had been 
reached. But Japan differed from other countries in that her econ- 
omy was in a state of virtually full employment at the very time that 
the Sino-Japanese war began. Therefore, the newly-emphasized 
preference for guns could be translated into economic reality in 1937 
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‘Guns’ and “Butter” in Japan 

only through restrictions of “butter” consumption at the very start. 
Moreover, While the preference for guns required a general increase 
of production, the cause of this preference, i.e., the Sino-Japanese 
war, reduced the man-power basis of Japan’s total production. There 
was no period of grace during which, on the basis of depression, 
unemployment and peace, Japan’s economic life could be adapted 


to the requirements of war.) 

Possibly still more important were the structural differences be- 
ween Japanese and Western societies. The bulk of Japanese indus- 
trialization had been directed to the development of export markets. 
Even the output of industrial equipment goods largely served the 
needs of Japanese export industries. The pre-war development of 
heavy industries had served in the ’thirties principally to replace 
such imports as had, during the ‘twenties, been paid for with the 
proceeds of silk exports and foreign loans, rather than to supply the 
needs of a growing domestic market. While “real” national income 
increased from 1932-1937, its growth was rather slow. Nor did it 
reach the point where an increasing consumers’ demand for a 


| widening range of durable consumers’ goods supplied the basis for 


mechanized mass production. To a large extent, Japanese industrial- 
ization consisted in a skillful and profitable adaptation of native 
man-power to the output of manufactured goods, with mechaniza- 


| tion lagging behind.” As the general rise in Japanese labor produc- 


tivity had been relatively slow and there had been little change in 


1 This statement may be doubted by those who believe that the shift from light 
to heavy industries, in the reflation period of 1932-1937, was principally due to 
military motives and served military ends. But any detailed analysis of this period 


will show that this transition could be fully explained in economic terms, and 
| so-called rearmament played a very minor role. Most of the investment in the so- 
| called heavy industries resulted from the relative cost advantages gained by the 


depreciation of the Japanese yen, which was not followed by a corresponding in- 
crease in prices and wages. Accordingly, Japan was able to initiate the development 
of industries which, on the previous parity of the Japanese and international price 
levels, would have been unprofitable. The same price and cost factors accounted for 
the Japanese export boom from 1932 to 1937. The very volume of the industrial 
development in pre-war Japan, during the reflation period from 1932 on, belies 
the thesis according to which economic militarization is said to have been the 
prime mover of Japan’s industrial progress. Even in 1936, e.g., ordnance production 
in private factories (not including airplanes) was only about 50 million yen worth. 

*For example, Japan’s output of electrical power roughly equals the Canadian 
output, although Japan’s population is five times as large as that of Canada. 
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the Japanese standard of living, there was comparatively little “hy 
ter” ready for conversion into “guns,” when Japan’s war econor 
was organized. 

Owing to the limitations imposed by Japan’s economic star. 
only a seemingly low proportion of Japan’s national income coy); 
be diverted for military purposes. The available data, though jp. 
complete, indicate that, after four years of war economy, total dire: 
defense expenditure in Japan could not be raised beyond one-foup\ 
of the national income. This figure compares unfavorably with th. 
relative weight of defense expenditure in the national incomes ¢ 
Britain, Germany, Canada and Australia. Even in the United State 
as of September 1941, after only one year of its defense effort, ¢. 
fense expenditure is close to about 20 per cent of the national jp. 
come, and likely to reach 25 per cent early in 1942. 

From this relatively low proportion Japanese economists haye 
concluded that Japan was very far from having reached the limi 
of an all-out effort. Actually, however, the extent of Japan’s wa 
effort indicates the limit beyond which her economic system cannot 
be geared for war. All the available evidence points to the fact tha 
the level of “real”—as opposed to “nominal,” namely monetary- 
expenditure for defense purposes, has been stabilized since 19%, 
with serious risk of a downward trend in 1941 and subsequent 
years. 

In this respect Japan is probably no longer so unique as appeared 
a year ago. Yet Japan would still seem to be the most interesting 
living experiment in the now world-wide laboratory of moder 
war economy, insofar as it has clearly demonstrated the cyclic! 
character of economic life, following upon the choice of “guns {or 
butter.” To the “man on the street” it may appear obvious that pr 
vations imposed on the civilian population of a country can be ut: 
lized for an increase of defense production, if the defense effort i 
managed efficiently and intelligently. However, in this way of think- 
ing, the spheres of’production and consumption are subjected to an 
abstract and unrealistic separation which does not apply in reality. 
A nation’s standards of consumption and production are closel\ 
related and generally interdependent. For example, stimulants like 
caffeine and nicotine are obviously “luxuries” from any purelj 
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“Guns” and “Butter” in Japan 
shysiological point of view; yet no modern society where the bulk 
i the working population has come to depend upon such stimu- 
ants, can expect without caffeine and nicotine to operate with the 
«me efficiency and output as formerly achieved with their aid. The 
process by which financial resources, labor, raw materials and equip- 
ment formerly utilized for civilian supply, are diverted into a 
national defense effort, carries with it the serious risk of cutting 
civilian standards below the level needed for the maintenance of 
production. 

The level of consumption required for the maintenance of maxi- 
mum production differs from nation to nation. Moreover, for each 
individual nation, this level is not merely determined by purely 
economic factors. In periods of war or near-war the effects of the 
latter may be modified or accentuated somewhat by the trend of 
national “morale.” 

In the case of Japan, the level of consumption began to decline 
in 1938, and dropped precipitously in 1939. For the end of 1940, 
Japanese economists* have assumed that the Japanese standard of 
living had fallen by 4o per cent from the level reached in 1936. 
Foreign observers affirm that present Japanese standards are lower 


}than those reached before the outbreak of the First World War. 
As for the movement of production, there are no reliable data avail- 


able. But there can be little doubt that agricultural production has 


| been on the downgrade ever since 1937. The same is true of fishing 


and forestry. Industrial and mining production rose until the 
autumn of 1939. For the last two years, however, industrial produc- 


} tion has been declining, and this decline continues to the present, 
‘even though its statistical evidence has been suppressed under cen- 


sorship rules. 

National morale in Japan is scarcely susceptible of analysis from a 
distance. However, literary and eye-witness—or rather, hearsay— 
evidence seem to agree that, with the outbreak of the European war, 


; national morale was affected unfavorably. This is, to some extent, 


borne out by the political convulsions through which Japan has been 
passing for the last two years. In 1940 the Japanese Diet, through 


* Cf. Seiichi Kojima, quoted in the Christian Science Monitor, January 16, 1941. 
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its Lower House, revolted, tamely but significantly, against what w, 
considered maladministration of Japanese war economy, by attach 
ing the so-called “riders” to its approval of the 1940 Budget, Hal 
year later, the Imperial Rule Assistance Association was organize 
to supersede Japan’s traditional political structure. Yet, the LR.A.\. 
did not succeed in supplanting the Diet; moreover, it has been ema: 
culated during the last eight months. Instead, the authority ang 
actual power of Japan’s emperor has made itself felt with increasing 
strength, even at the expense of the Army and Navy. In a monarchy, 
such a development is typical of a growing domestic crisis, as the 
sacred person of the monarch, whether descended from the Gods o: 
reigning by the Grace of God, is the last rallying point of a disip. 
tegrating monarchical regime. Over the last two years of Ja; 
history the process of economic decline has probably been accom. 
panied by a decay in national morale; there has certainly been no 
visible indication of an upsurge in morale to counteract economic 
decline. 


_ this general framework a number of significant develop. 


ments have taken place. Possibly the most important effec 
of the general limitations imposed upon Japanese war economy have 
been realized in Japanese war finance. Consistently, Japan's eco. 
nomic authorities have sought to escape from these material limits by 
increasing the monetary purchasing power allotted to the fighting 
services. This was done in Japan’s expanding budget and principally 
through supplying the fighting services with the funds procured 
by government borrowing. This process naturally produced infa- 
tion, especially as government borrowing was possible only through 
inflation of currency and bank credit. The result was, therefore, 
not the intended diversion of a larger share of Japan’s annul 
product to the defense effort, but its inflationary opposite. The 
nominal (monetary) size of Japan’s national income was determined 
by the amount spent for war and rearmament, paralleling i 
increase in a proportion of roughly four: one. Thus, in 1939, war and 
rearmament expenditure of about 6.5 billion yen corresponded to: 
national income of about 25.5 billion yen, and in 1940, war and re 
armament expenditure of 7.5 to 8 billion yen produced a nation 
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‘Guns’ and “Butter” in Japan 

income of about 30 billion yen.* But, nearly all the available data 
suggest that the “real” annual output of armaments, as distinct from 
the “nominal” expenditure of money, reached its peak in 1939 and 
could not be increased significantly since. 

This inflationary process produced great uneasiness in Japan, as 
the price level rose rather sharply. Accordingly, Japan adopted 
nearly all possible forms of price control including, in October 
1939, the Japanese version of the Baruch plan.° However, these 
measures proved largely ineffective.® Law-breaking grew so exten- 
sve that it was definitely harmful to national morale. The gap 
separating legal maximum and illegal black market prices was so 
great that it reflected upon the competence of the national author- 
ities. 

Still more important was the failure of Japanese control measures 
to stabilize wages. The Japanese Baruch plan applied to wages as 
well as to prices. However, the Japanese labor market has nearly 
always been a “free” market, trade unions playing a minor part and 
collective bargaining being almost unknown. Accordingly, there 
was no stabilized employer-employe relationship, nor did any com- 


; petent authority exist which could control the labor market and its 


wage stipulations. Therefore, all attempts at wage regulation and 
stabilization failed completely. The only partial exception was an 


| attempt to freeze juvenile wages, which succeeded at least in slow- 


ing down the rate of increase. In the free Japanese labor market, 
however, the reaction to this relative success of the government’s 


Japan’s national income for 1940 has been placed at 25.5 billion yen by J. 


| Ahlers in various comments published in the China Weekly Review and by the 


London Times, and at 25.6 billion yen by The Chinese Council for Economic 
Research (Japan’s Economy Under War Strain, Washington, D. C., 1941, p.8). 
The higher estimate has recently been confirmed in press dispatches from Tokyo. 
Moreover, the assumption of a lower figure cannot be reconciled with the phenome- 
non of continuous currency inflation. 

* By ordinances issued in October 1939, prices, wages and rents were frozen on 
their September 18, 1939, level, in accordance with the program of a universal 
price ceiling repeatedly advocated in the U. S. by B. M. Baruch. 

®°The best that could truly be said of them would seem to be that they reduced 
somewhat the full impact of continuous currency inflation; the growth of illegal 
markets, which could not be stopped, produced a retrogressive development in the 
technique of payments; cash payments were substituted for cheque payments (which 
could be traced and serve as documentary evidence of law-breaking), thus slowing 
down the velocity of monetary circulation. 
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policies was a shrinkage of supply. Juvenile employment in Japang 
industries grew stagnant and ceased to increase. The upward " “ 
movement meant that the “frozen” or “ceilinged” prices Wier: 
unreasonable and subject to continuous revision. At present, the;. 
are nearly 50,000 price stipulations by the national authorities ¢; 
Japan, apart from local price stipulations which of course are myc) 
more numerous. 

Despite its failure, the attempt to freeze wages and prices cow! 
not be abandoned, as no government dared admit its inability ; 
carry through established policy, and the public clamored for protec: 
tion. There was only one way out of the price-fixing difficulties 
This was to grant government subsidies in lieu of the proceeds 
increased prices, to assist producers who could not go on paying 
rising wages and charging stable prices. The last step along this road 
was recently taken, when the government agreed to pay subsidies 
amounting to 7 yen per koku for rice sold by Japanese peasants and 
landlords, raising their revenue from 43 yen to 50 yen per koku, 
Clearly a complete vicious circle has been established. To finance 
war and rearmament, the government practices inflation; throug) 
price control, it attempts to curb the evidence of inflation; unabl 
to enforce this control effectively, and virtually powerless in the 
labor market, the government is forced to admit that its own max: 
mum prices are too low; it therefore pays subsidies to the producers; 
but to pay such subsidies, the government must borrow additional 
funds which can be secured only by additional currency inflation. 


Re are the outer phenomena characteristic of Japanese wartime 
inflation and of the Sisyphean battle of the government agains 
its spirals. Beneath the surface, however, the Japanese body-economic 
has entered upon its decay. The basic reason for this decline, the 
tendency of production to move not at the expense of, but parallel 
with reduced consumption, has already been discussed. However, i 
seems necessary to’ describe both processes more fully. In the year 
1936-37, the period of Japanese “reflation,” begun with the abandon 
ment of the gold standard in December 1931, culminated in a boom. 
The most striking symptom of this boom was the incipient labor 
shortage of spring and summer 1937. A wave of strikes was accom 
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oanied by a substantial all-round increase of wages. This labor 
shortage, in turn, was caused by an improvement in agricultural 
<onditions, principally owing to the rise in the New York silk mar- 
tet, The vast agricultural labor reserve of Japan seemed exhausted, 
js the agricultural income reached a level at which the migration 
‘om the country to the city lost most of its attractiveness." 

With the outbreak of war, the countryside was denuded of human 
bor through the mass conscription of reservists and of animal labor 
through that of horses. The war, too, increased the industrial demand 
for urban labor. The result was that wages continued to rise, espe- 
cially in the rural areas where agricultural wages more than doubled 
in the first three-and-a-half years of war. In the cities, compensatory 
movements in the demand for labor slowed down the rise of wages. 
Export industries and consumers’ industries were subjected to a con- 
tinuous shrinkage under government pressure; armaments indus- 
tries absorbed the unemployed. When, in the summer of 1938, Japan 
adopted its first Materials Mobilization Program (the equivalent of 
the American S.P.A.B. “priorities” program), Japanese officials and 
economists calculated it would create unemployment for 800,000 to 
1,000,000 men and women. By the end of the year, few if any un- 
employed were left. 

The armaments boom which raised wages all over the country 
produced an increasing demand for goods and services. However, 
government measures eliminated an increasing range of goods from 
the civilian markets, reserving their use for the military, or prohibit- 
ing the imports of raw materials needed for their production. In 
addition, the government tried, through increased taxation, simul- 
taneously to reduce the consumers’ income and to raise the prices 
of consumers’ goods, All these measures proved, however, of little 
avail. The most effective means of restricting civilian consumption 
was the inflationary rise of prices and the administrative restrictions 
on civilian goods. There is no doubt that the noose of taxation was 
never tightened sufficiently. Moreover, it would seem that restric- 
tions of consumption were applied in such a way as to curb civilian 
use of imported goods. Therefore, almost the first restrictions applied 


“At that very moment, Japanese planners of Manchukuo developed their scheme 
for the mass emigration of Japanese peasants to Manchuria. 
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to cotton and woolen clothing, as their manufacture for the domestic 
market was prohibited. The object was to save foreign exchang 
and gold needed to pay for foreign cotton and wool. The next se. 
was to reduce the substitute supply of rayon and staple fiber fo; de 
domestic market. For a short time, even the ultimate—and mos, ex. 
pensive—substitute, raw silk, seemed ripe for restrictive regulation 
of its home consumption. In the end, however, no such scheme w:: 
adopted because the silk boom of late 1939 proved transitory and 
was followed by a rapid decline of silk prices. 

The result of these measures was that the Japanese people have 
now, for more than three years, lacked access to a decent and suf. 
cient supply of clothing. Never intended to apply for such a long 
time, this possibly most important restriction of civilian consump. 
tion in Japan has served to reduce the standard of living. Mor. 
over, the lack of woolen clothing impaired Japanese health standards 
—never too good—in the dampness of Japan’s winter. 


Still more direct has been the relation between the lack of shoes 
and Japanese labor efficiency. Under the Materials Mobilization Pro. 
gram, the use of rubber in rubber shoes and Japanese tabi (cloth 


shoes mostly rubber-soled) was prohibited. Under the lack of cus. 
tomary footwear, labor productivity declined in agriculture, and 
most important, in mining. The incidence of the lack of tabi was 
so serious that it became the subject of debate in the Japanese Diet, 

To preserve foreign exchange reserves, civilian gasoline con- 
sumption was curbed. The result was that Japanese fishing boats 
with gasoline engines were deprived of part of their gasoline 
supplies. Fish, the Japanese substitute for the Western meat diet, grew 
dear and scarce as the size of the annual catch declined. The 
Japanese worker’s diet was seriously impaired. 

As Japan’s armament industries mobilized millions of workers, a 
new demand for housing arose. But “priorities” deprived Japanese 
builders of nails and other metal ore needed in construction; re- 
strictions on the use of foreign and domestic lumber were soo 
added. Unsanitary overcrowding was the natural result. 

After four years of war, the Japanese worker eats poor food, 
wears inadequate clothing, and lives in inferior houses. Naturally, 
morbidity and mortality are rising (since 1939, the current vitd 
statistics have been suppressed); the average number of hours 
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‘Guns’ and “Butter” in Japan 

worked in a year by each wage-earner has declined because of 
longer periods of illness. Labor efficiency per hour of work has 
also fallen. With the physical stamina of the people affected, they 
could scarcely be expected to maintain their normal output. 

The most outstanding effect of such labor conditions has been 
the new Japanese wartime “bottleneck,” the coal shortage. With 
the demand for coal rising, and many miners drafted for the army, 
all the humanitarian restrictions against the employment of women 
and juveniles in Japanese mines were dropped. Yet the enrollment 
of unsuitable labor could not compensate for the lack of skilled 
labor and for living conditions which grew more unfavorable as 
the war dragged on. Beginning late in 1938, the coal shortage 
assumed dangerous proportions in late 1939 and early 1940, when 
the power supply to Japanese industries had sometimes to be stopped 
for a few days, in order to “save” coal which was simply unavail- 
able. Subsequently, with the decline in industrial production, the 
coal situation improved somewhat; but the limited supply of coal 
continues to constitute an important technological limitation of 
Japan’s defense production. This ceiling of production rests on 
the pillars of the Japanese labor shortage and declining labor 
eficiency. Resting on such foundations, the coal ceiling of Japanese 
output is likely to drop rather than rise. 

Most of the restrictions originally imposed upon Japanese civil- 
ian consumption were the result not of genuine shortages but of 
deliberate financial policies adopted during the first year of war. 
At that time, many foreign and Japanese observers saw Japan's 
greatest weakness in her dwindling supply of gold and foreign 
exchange. On the basis of pre-war data, Japan was not expected 
to make this reserve last for more than three or four years. It 
seemed, therefore, reasonable for Japan’s financial authorities to 
safeguard the future by reducing the import of non-essential com- 
modities. Actually, however, they acted on the basis of superficial 


assumptions as to what was essential and what was not. 


ee of the Japanese war potential have generally stressed 

that Japan was dependent upon foreign countries for large and 

important parts of its supply of such raw materials and finished prod- 
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policy aimed not only at preserving sufficient foreign exchange t 


buy such materials in the future, but also at ending or at least redy,. 


Japan’s wartime industrial policies were aimed not only at expend. 
ing the production of armaments but also the output bat 
essential materials as were purchased abroad. The result was thy 
installation of numerous industrial establishments built primar) 
to replace imports. This attempt to reach self-sufficiency was spreq\ 
over very large industrial sectors of Japan. It also included the 
so-called “yen bloc” territory of Manchuria and North China 
The production resulting from this effort failed to reach expects. 
tions. With few exceptions, the degree of Japanese dependence on 
overseas supplies has not significantly been changed. At the same 
time the effort required large amounts of imported materials which 
would not have been needed otherwise. Japan’s authorities banned 
importation of goods vitally needed to preserve a level of con- 
sumption indispensable for the maintenance of production; yet 
granted import permits needed to carry through an expansion o/ 
industrial productivity which ultimately could not be achieved, 
Thus Japan’s authorities were all too willing to follow foreign 
example and “commonsense,” and unwilling to adapt their poli- 
cies to the very subsistence needs of the Japanese people, i.e., if thes 
subsistence needs are understood not as a physiological minimum 
(although even this minimum may not have been safeguarded) 
but as the minimum required for the mere maintenance rather 
than the expansion of production. 

Mistaken as this policy was in concept.sn and in many « 
it was partly induced by Japanese confidence in the future. Japan's 
leaders assumed that what access they had always been granted 
to foreign supplies would be available to them indefinitely. In this 
confidence, they felt confirmed when even the outbreak of war in 
Europe failed seriously to disturb the movement of supplies t 
Japan. Paradoxically, however, the great military successes of 
Japan’s ally, Germany, in the summer of 1940, shook to its very 
foundation Japan’s war economy. Nazi victories produced the 
United States defense program and the increased need for and 
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“Guns” and “Butter” in Japan 

destruction of British, Allied and neutral shipping space. These 
results of Germany’s conquest of France combined gradually to 
reduce the flow of foreign supplies to Japan. A net of export pro- 
hibitions in British territory and in the United States slowly 
ightened an economic blockade around Japan. Although this 
blockade was incidental to, rather than the objective of, these re- 
srictive measures, it was nonetheless real. It culminated in the 
“economic sanctions” taken in response to Japan’s occupation of 
suthern Indo-China. Japan’s dream of an autarchic future now 
gave way to a sad disappointment in the present. What resources 
japan was able to get, through the first four years of war, she had 
largely wasted in unprofitable and half-completed investments. 
Gold and foreign exchange which she had husbanded for so long, 
at the expense of her people’s well-being and productivity, had 
largely lost their usefulness. The process of economic decay, slow- 
moving for nearly two years, threatened to quicken. Japan was 
forced to seek a way out of her economic difficulties. As political 
and military considerations added their weight to the pressure of 
economic developments, Japan remembered the unanswered U. S. 


note of December 1938° and began negotiations for a peaceful 


settlement. 

Moreover, political and military factors were directly affected by 
the results of Japan’s economic experience. Space does not permit an 
elaboration on more than two aspects of this interrelationship of 
economic, military and pol:tical considerations. 

One of the basic assumptions underlying Japan’s diplomacy and 
war economy was its self-sufficiency in food. Actually the empire 


‘This note, reserving “all rights of the United States as they exist” and with- 
holding “assent to any impairment of any of those rights,” also states: “The 
Government of the United States has . . . always been prepared, and is now, to 
give due and ample consideration to any proposals based on justice and reason 
which envisage the resolving of problems in a manner duly considerate of the 
rights and obligations of all parties directly concerned by processes of free negotiation 
and new commitment by and among all the parties so concerned. There has been 
and there continues to be opportunity for the Japanese Government to put forward 
such proposals. This Government... continues to be willing to discuss such 
proposals, if and when put forward, with representatives of the other Powers, 
including Japan and China . . . at whatever time and in whatever place may be 
commonly agreed upon.” Department of State, Press Releases, December 31, 1938, 
pp. 490 ff. 
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of pre-war Japan tended, on balance, to be a food exporting rather 


than a food deficit country. Under the impact of war, however, 
agricultural production in Japan declined, partly because of the 
labor shortage, partly because import restrictions reduced the 
supply of phosphate fertilizers, partly because the decline of the 
annual fish catch cut into the supply of organic fertilizer. For the 
last two years, Japan has been the world’s largest importer of rice 
The bulk of this foreign rice is imported from the three rice surplys 
countries of Southeastern Asia. This means that Japanese food ¢e. 
ficiency has created a definite Japanese interest in the maintenance 
of peaceful commerce in the South China Sea through which her 
rice ships must pass. If geography, rather than political afiilia. 
tion is taken into account and Formosa included in the souther 
area from which Japan is drawing rice now, at least half the rice 
supply of Japan’s cities is now dependent upon the southern ship. 
ping lanes. 

On the other hand, however, Japan’s defense industries have 
developed along the lines of least resistance. Accordingly, the 
emphasis on Japan’s rearmament has been placed upon the supply 
of weapons which Japanese industry could produce most easily. 
Motorized army equipment and military airplanes, however, te- 
quire a high degree of technological development. While Japan 
has been able with foreign aid to produce such modern militar 
équipment, its output is still severely limited by the quantitative 
and qualitative backwardness of Japan’s machine tool industry. 
Accordingly, Japan’s current output of military training and com- 
bat airplanes has been estimated at little more than 250 airplanes 
per month, about one-seventh of the present U. S. output, and 
probably less than the combined Canadian and Australian output. 

Japan’s claims to be a first-class world power used to rest on the 
strength of her navy. However, in the vital task of protecting Japan's 
rice supply coming through the “narrow” South China Sea, the 
Japanese Navy is now faced with potentially hostile air power, shore- 
based and probably superior to what aerial protection the Japanese 
Navy could enjoy. Thus technological backwardness and decay of 
agricultural production have fatefully combined to face Japan with a 
serious threat to her southern life-line, which has turned out to be 
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“Guns” and “Butter” in Japan 
got a mere argument for political aggrandizement but a very real 
ifeline which must be safeguarded, if the Japanese people are to 
be fed. 

In the military and political consolidation of Southeastern Asia 
air power has played a decisive part in giving defensive unity to 
the whole region. Simultaneously, however, air power challenged 


Japan's naval power in this area, at the very time that the results 
of Japan’s economic policy dangerously extended the wartime tasks 
of the Japanese Navy. Thus, the gyrations of Japanese diplomacy 
in the autumn of 1941 were rooted in the economic consequences 
of Japan’s ill-fated attempt to organize its war economy along the 
expansive lines demanded by the ambitions of Japanese imperialism. 


New York, September 1941 


AMERICA’S PACIFIC POLICY: THE ROLE 
AND THE RECORD 


Georce E. Tayio, 


A asesiesninicenos of foreign policy demands that a distin. 
tion be made between the role and record. A complete picture of the 
American part in the affairs of East Asia requires an analysis of 
the aims and techniques of American policy, looked at with the 
United States as the point of reference, and the impact of this 
upon the development of the Far Eastern countries, with thes 
countries themselves as the point of reference. The attempt is made 
here to examine the role of the United States in the Pacific from 
this approach and to raise, if not to answer, some basic questions. 
One of the most important of these questions is that of distinguish. 
ing ends from means in American policy; fer the changing internal 
scene in the United States is necessarily connected with changing 
policies abroad. The Golden Age between two wars, when inter- 
national affairs were often considered to be something which hap- 
pened between foreigners, something slightly immoral, has passed; 
American opinion is now directed very realistically to the problems 
of world affairs, not in terms of ideals of collective security or 
pacifism but of the interests of America itself. The events of the 
last few years have brought to a head one of the most important 
questions of all—the nature of American society and the ends with 
which it is concerned. 

Public discussion of Far Eastern problems has dealt very full) 
with both ends and techniques in terms of unagreed or even oi 
unstated ends. There are few now who would present the United 
States as innocent bystander in power-politics, a counterpart of 
Ferdinand the Bull; the thesis that the United States has imperial 
interests is not generally challenged. Some oppose this imperialism 
as a unilateral aberration, some are frankly in favor of it, others 
wish to change it into another type of expansion. There are those 
who look upon imperialism as the nastiest part of a nasty society, 
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America’s Pacific Policy: The Role and the Record 


others who see it as a nasty part of a nice society. It is argued here 
that any great country is imperialist in policy whatever the nature 
of its society, for imperialism involves expansion originating from 


the whole, and not a part, of society. It is significant that public 
discussion during the last few years has been more and more concen- 
trated on the problem of American imperialism, for the mantle of 
world leadership may well be passing not to Germany but to the 
United States. 

The continental vastness and peculiar separateness of the United 
States, its economic power and extraordinary ability to combine 
naval, land and air forces to a degree not permitted other countries, 
are dominating considerations. It is well to contrast the vast ex- 
tension of American territories and bases in the Pacific Ocean with 
the until recently limited Atlantic expansion; to note that while 
many of the countries of Europe have outposts of empire in the 
Western hemisphere from Canada to the Caribbean and South 
America, the United States has similar outposts within striking dis- 
tance of China and Japan and maintains gunboats over a thousand 
miles within Chinese territory. The modern history of China and 
Japan is, indeed, incomprehensible without a full understanding 
of the enormous role that the United States has played in their 
development. 

The United States, which is a capitalist country, is first of all 
concerned with the preservation of its own society; it has a general 
but not a particular interest in the maintenance of similar societies 
abroad. It is vitally concerned, however, with providing for the 
extension of the economic interests of its citizens over as wide a 
territory as possible; it is necessarily active in the extension of the 
market, commercial and financial, for the purpose of development 
at home. American imperialism has differed much from British 
imperialism, for example; but the fact remains that the ends of 
American policy have been, to some extent, those of an imperial 
Power in competition with other imperial Powers, with whom it 
has shared the direct and indirect control of subject peoples. The 
drive for markets, the determination to guarantee supplies of stra- 
tegic raw materials, such as the products of Southeast Asia, the 
freedom to trade and invest on its own terms, and the political com- 
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plexion of the internal arrangements of other countries, have bee, 
of vital national interest in the United States. The opportunity, . 
Bismarck put it, very largely determined the means. . 


_ question of China may well be taken as a concrete exampk 
of the application of American policy. Before the United States 
committed itself to large-scale aid to China during the last half yea; 
there was already a large body of opinion in favor of assisting the 
Chinese in their struggle against Japan on the ground that the 
Chinese were allies in the struggle against Fascism and aggression, 
that a free and independent China would be for the best interest of 
the United States both politically and economically. The State De. 
partment has been accused, by those who favored assistance to 
China, of timidity in the face of aggression and reluctance to sup. 
port democratic causes. If we ignore as sentimental the appeal of 
those who urged this support purely in the interests of justice, the 
reluctance to impose an effective embargo against Japan during the 
first three years of the Sino-Japanese conflict cannot be criticized 
as being due to timidity except in terms of ends different from 
those to which the State Department possibly subscribed. The integ- 
rity of another country is not a matter over which a government 
can take a people to war unless it is of immediate national interes. 
It is possible that at the bar of history the United States Govern. 
ment may be judged to have been wrong both on grounds oj 
policy and principle, but there is a strong case for arguing tha 
it was adroit in adapting techniques to its own conception of 
ends. 

Whether a free and independent China, the possibility of which 
is admittedly dependent upon the defeat of Japan, is an urgent 
question for immediate United States interests in their narrowest 
sense, is very difficult of proof. Its validity depends, in part, upon 
the assumption that a free and independent China would be dem 
ocratic and unaggressive, a view which the nature and complexity 
of China’s problems does not immediately substantiate. It rests also 
on the view that a free China would be economically profitable to 
the United States, that China would need vast sums of capital which 
the United States would be anxious to loan and large quantities 
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of capital goods which American factories could produce. Such 
an argument was sound in 1937 but is it equally sound today? Does 
it not really rest on the assumption that China herself would fit 
willingly into the picture? No large-scale loans are going to be 
made to a country which is not politically amenable or which is 
in danger of invasion from a stronger neighbor. From the point 
of view of the United States these things must be assured before 
reconstruction can begin, and for purposes of investment the Amer- 
ican Government is not likely to encourage a China which was anti- 
capitalist and anti-imperialist. Before taking drastic action to weaken 
Japan, and thus change the balance of forces in the East, the State 
Department would necessarily require some assurances on these 


points. 


The assurance of political stability of a conservative type in China 
is easier to give than for Japan. The United States has not been 
prevented from assisting China by the revolutionary nature of 
China’s resistance. If the State Department had been as terrified as 
some insist at the birth of a new China and the unleashing of the 
forces of social revolution in that country it should have immedi- 
ately taken action to prevent Japanese aggression, for that aggres- 
sion is chiefly responsible for the speed of internal change in China 
and the formation of a United Front. 

The United States had no immediate interest in a free and inde- 


_ pendent China in 1937 strong enough to take her to war with Japan. 
| The argument that blocking Japan would not have involved use of 
force is beside the point—it has come mainly from the Ferdinand 


the Bull school of thought. Those who urge the importance of 
United States action to free China are really arguing for a freer 


| and more independent China, a China under United States tutelage 
| rather than Japanese. This is a reasonable argument, even from 


the Chinese point of view; for the United States, assuming that 
Japan is brought to heel, can afford to give up the nineteenth cen- 
tury techniques of controlling China and give her much more of 
the substance with all of the shadow of power. Now that Japanese 


' expansion has turned southwards and United States strategic in- 


terests are immediately involved, support of Chinese resistance to 
Japan has become an urgent matter of practical politics. The ques- 
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tion has now arisen as to whether it might not be better to hay. 
China rather than Japan the strong Power in the Far East, and : 
take steps to bring that about. 

There are many observers who have presented the matter jin ¢h 
way, that is, with the United States as the point of reference, By; 
there are many who urge vigorous action against Japan on behy| 
of China with China as the point of reference, a point of view 
which ends in contradictions. It is argued that the United States ; 
itself undemocratic in the conduct of its affairs and cannot, there. 
fore, be expected to encourage democracy abroad; that fear of publi 
control at home naturally involves, on the one hand, a blocking of 


upon such guardians of the status quo as the admittedly reactionary 
Japanese militarists. The United States has not taken strong action 
against Japan, it is said, because she fears the social consequences of 
Japanese defeat and Chinese victory; the State Department js 
charged both with ineptitude and black-hearted cynicism, both of 
not wishing to free China and of strengthening its chief rival, 
Japan. This view assumes that a Chinese victory would liberate the 
Chinese from Western imperialism; but who is going to liberate 
the Powers from their own imperialism? Furthermore, would 2 
Chinese victory liberate the Chinese people from their own op. 
pressors and provide the conditions under which social change 
could proceed? To answer these questions in the affirmative is to 
oversimplify the problems of China and Japan. Surely the fact that 
the United States is giving substantial aid to China, now that its 
interests are directly endangered by Japan, disposes of the argument 
that the social changes in China are considered serious enough t 
warrant indifference as to China’s fate. 

The lack of realism in this view lies in the plea that liberation of 
the Chinese people should be an end of American policy. The 
dilemma arises from the charge that the State Department is un- 
moved by such appeals and that the American people must free 
themselves in order to free the Chinese. A sort of comfort is derived 
from the speculation that the United States will defend the Westera 
empires in the Pacific and in so doing oppose Japan, thereby i1- 
directly assisting China—i.e., that the wrong people will be doing 
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the right thing. On a short-term basis the wrong people often do the 
ght thing, if we distinguish between the role and the record, but 
in the long run the role and the record are bound to approximate. 
The Chinese, if they are able, may take advantage of the rivalries 
between imperial Powers. But such short-term maneuverings bring 
only short-term gains; they do not change the spots of the imperial 


leopards. 
This attitude towards policy is at least free from the assumption 


that the real relations between Great Powers are stated explicitly in 
communications exchanged between their governments. The docu- 
mentation of policy is of value and properly used can shed much 
light upon the nature of those relations: but if the communications 
of the American Government were to be taken literally the Amer- 
ican reader would have to assume that his country was either in- 
dulging in an unmitigated stream of moralizing or involved in the 
world-wide duties of a policeman determined to reform evil-doers 
and maintain the status quo. It would be naive to assume that the 
State Department expects governments to respect treaty obligations 
or international law by mere force of example. This moralizing has 
encouraged the view that United States policy in the Far East since 
1931 has been purely verbal and ineffective, that it has been limited, 
in other words, to statements regarding the sanctity of the Open 
Door and the reign of law. Even the non-recognition policy has 
been described as merely verbal. This view seems to imply that lack 
of action means lack of policy. 

Policy can be judged to be effective or ineffective, however, only 
in terms of ends. The consequences of the position adopted by the 


| United States, its refusal to recognize territorial changes effected by 


force or to accept claims, based on those changes, which would 
undermine the American treaty position in the Far East, can be 
interpreted in a positive as well as a negative manner. If it were 
assumed, for the sake of argument, that the policy of the United 
States was to permit the two chief antagonists in the Far East to 
weaken each other by war, and in part to deflect Japan’s expansion 
movement from Southeast Asia and Australia on to the Asiatic 


; mainland and possibly against the U.S.S.R., then the United States 


may be said to have had a very positive policy and one into which 
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the verbal statements, combined with flow of munitions to Japs, 
and the aid given to China, fit very snugly. It would have been jx 
as verbal for the United States to have given immediate recognitio, 
to the new state of Manchukuo and to have applauded the establic}, 
ment of Japanese-sponsored regimes in China; but this would po 
have been dismissed as mere verbalism but rather as a positive rex. 
tionary policy. 

There is nothing verbal about American policy except its trey. 
ment by many academicians. There are still many who tireless 
insist that policy is based upon concern for the Open Door as ; 
principle, on treaty rights in China, such as those dealing wih 
extraterritoriality, residence and trade, the special areas, or shipping 
and inland navigation, and assume that treaty rights have validiy 


in equity as well as at international law. This legalistic approach 


is not consistent even on paper, for there is a contradiction between 
this body of rights, which arises out of what the Chinese call the 
unequal treaties, and that concern for the territorial and politica 
integrity of China which the legalistic treatment of American polic 
postulates as one of its chief principles. The Open Door itself 
which sounds like something to which every right-thinking man 
should subscribe, was open for everyone except China. In fact, one 
of the chief fears of American businessmen in China is that a vic. 
torious China would close the door and eliminate the special rights 
and privileges of foreign Powers. From the Chinese point of view. 
there is no welcome for this American determination to preserve 
treaty rights, not only because they constitute invasions of Chine 
territory and political integrity, but also because they will be de. 
fended against all comers, including the Chinese themselves, so long 
as they serve the purposes of American policy. 

Ambassador Grew, in his reaffirmation on October 19, 1939, 0! 
the principles that govern American policy in the Far East, crit: 
cized the charge that American policy was dominated by a legalistic 
attitude except insofar as this would indicate respect for treaties 
official commitments and international law. He argues that Amer- 
ican policy transcended a purely legalistic approach to world affairs 
that it was concerned with the maintenance and desire for worl! 
peace, respect for the sovereign rights of other peoples, settlement o! 
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international disputes by orderly processes, equality of commercial 
opportunity—all of which things, he said, were of universal applica- 
bility. The Ambassador’s statement was regarded as one of the 
clearest pronouncements on the ends of American policy that have 
been made in recent years. But we must look behind this part of the 
record to find what it means in terms of the role of the United 
States in international politics. 

When Ambassador Grew’s observations are considered from the 
point of view of other nations it becomes clear that these principles 
are not so universal in their applicability as they might seem. From 
the Japanese or Chinese point of view, a desire for peace comes very 
easily from a country which has not recently invaded the territory 
of other countries, nor suffered any loss of its own and has no need 
for immediate acquisitive ambitions except Iceland and Atlantic 
bases. China has most to gain by a common respect for the sovereign 
rights of other people, but the United States has shared in the inva- 
sion of China’s sovereign rights for a hundred years, and when 
these rights were challenged by a revolutionary government in 
Canton in 1924, the United States gunboats were the first to threaten 
bombardment of Canton in defense of what the Chinese would call 
the unequal treaties. Nor did the Chinese consider the American 
recognition of the German and Italian conquest of Spain, through 
Franco, as an example of the universality of American principles. 
It is generally admitted that American concern for the equality of 
commercial opportunity is a doctrine which applies more partigi- 
larly to China than to other parts of the world. It has been part of 
a technique for the joint exploitation of the Chinese market rather 
than a moral principle universally applied. On paper there is a 
saving clause in all these statements, which would appear to imply 
a lofty concern for the welfare of other nations, that opportunity 
for change shall be provided in orderly processes of international 
dealings. But here again it is difficult for the small or weak countries 
to accept the orderly processes of international dealings in a world 
of sovereign rights; for the more orderly the process the greater the 
advantages of the economically powerful. 

But these principles, however much they are violated, do throw 
some light upon the ends of American policy. They are not only 
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principles which, if universally applied and accepted, would wort 
to the advantage of the United States, but also arise out of the 
political heritage of the American people. They are a logical ssi 
sion in the international sphere of the political symbols throuph 
which the American people have developed a continent and are poy 
themselves controlled. If taken as a statement of political ideals ang 
not as a literal definition of political ends, they have their place ig 
the description of policy. Ambassador Grew’s speech can be x. 
cepted as a definitive statement of the ends of American policy fo; 
home consumption only; such statements of principle adorn the 
record but do not describe the role of the United States. There ws 
something definitive, however, in the Ambassador’s description of 
the part that public opinion plays in the formulation of policy. Am. 
bassador Grew himself stated that “In the face of a divided public 
opinion, the Government must choose between acting according to 
its judgment as to what will best serve the interests of the countr 
and withholding action altogether. But when public opinion i 
unanimous, or nearly unanimous, then government policy and ac- 
tion must and will reflect the opinion and wishes of the people as 
a whole.” There are many who would agree with him that the 
American Government is a servant of the American people; but 
his own statement, so far as foreign policy is concerned, in part 
denies it. Certainly a study of the Gallup poll would be a mislead. 
ing guide to the ends of American policy; and it would be difficult 
t@deny that an American Government is in a position, if it chose to 
exercise its power, to influence public opinion in the way that 
would best suit its purposes, in the event that a situation arose in 
which there was conflict between public opinion and what the 
government thought might be “in the best interests of the 
country.” 

Considered in the light of those fundamental ends of policy which 
are the concern of any great Power the actions which have been 
taken “in the best interests of the country” form a certain patter, 
a pattern which specific situations impose, a pattern which indicates 
a certain continuity of techniques. The chief techniques employed by 
the United States to achieve its ends in the Far East have been : 
vigorous concern with the maintenance of the balance of power and 
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an equally aggressive insistence upon treaty rights to trade in the 
American manner and to expand American ideas. The whole body 
of treaty rights in China, for example, really deals in essence with 
the conditions under which American commerce can function on 
the Asiatic mainland, American businessmen reside in safety, and 
with the support of American law in specially designated areas. 
They are concerned with the provision, in other words, that the 
economy of China should be geared to that of the West. Concern 
for the territorial and political integrity of China is not an end of 
policy but a means to maintain the balance of power. In general it 
has been necessary to strengthen rather than to weaken China, and 
for that reason some have considered this “concern” a principle. 
Secretary Lansing, however, in 1914 stated nothing more than the 
facts when he said that “this Government will be glad to exert any 
influence, which it possesses, to further, by peaceful methods, the 
welfare of the Chinese people, but the Department realizes that it 
would be quixotic in the extreme to allow the question of Chinese 
territorial integrity to endanger the United States in international 
difficulties.” The time might come when the United States would 
have to fight for China, but in actual fact it has been less actively 
concerned with the integrity of China than has Great Britain with 
the integrity of Belgium and Holland, for the very simple reason 
that China has been of less vital concern to American interests. Nor 
is there anything sacred or permanent about the Open Door. It is 
not a principle which has been universally applied by the United 
States in other parts of the world or in its own territories. Nor did 
any of the Powers reciprocate for China the rights which they de- 
manded from her under the Open Door. If this was a principle for 
universal application it was one to which China herself could not 
reasonably subscribe. 


5 ies balance of power has cost the United States very little in 
terms of military or naval action. It is generally true that when 
Japan tended to become too strong the United States has blocked 
her expansion; when Russia was too strong the United States has 
assisted Japan. The Anglo-Japanese alliance of 1902 came in with 
an American blessing because it seemed necessary, in view of the 
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weakness of China after 1895 and 1900, to strengthen Japan as th. 
only possible bulwark against Russian imperialism. But when Ry. 


took the initiative in securing the abrogation of the alliance. The 
American troops who were sent to Siberia went there, it is gener,|)y 
agreed, much more for the purpose of preventing the Japanese from 
occupying Siberia than of assisting the Czechoslovakian legionnaire 
or suppressing the Russian Revolution. It was made very clear jp. 
deed to Tokyo that any invasion of the territorial and political jp. 
tegrity of the U.S.S.R., whose statehood was unrecognized by the 


State Department, would be considered by the United States as ay 
unfriendly act. It is with this major problem—that of keeping ; 


balance of power in the Far East as the one necessary condition for 
the Pacific security of the United States and the extension of jts 
economic interests—that application of policy has been largely con. 
cerned. | 
Historically, maintenance of the balance of power has meant 

tendency to come to terms with the dominant Power in the Far 
East while at the same time taking measures to see that its strength 
should not become too great. Before 1895 this Power was China: 
after that time both England and the United States turned to Japan, 
For long the pivot of American policy was Manchuria, and even 
effort was made to keep this area as a buffer state between China, 
Japan and Russia—witness the Knox Neutralization Scheme. The 
importance of Manchuria decreased after the collapse of 
Manchu-Chinese Empire in 1912, and by 1931 it had further dimin- 
ished because the political and economic center of gravity in Chin: 
had moved from Peking to the Yangtze Valley and an expansion 
of Russian influence had taken place in Outer Mongolia. There was 
no reason, therefore, why the United States should prevent the 
Japanese occupation of Manchuria, nor did she propose to take 
effective steps to do so. It might be argued that the state of American 
opinion in 1931, largely pacifist and isolationist, was such as to pre- 
vent vigorous action in the Far East even if the State Department 
had been willing to advise it. But the recent history of the United 
States shows that when the vital interests of the country are at stake 
both governmental and public opinion change very rapidly. 
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Towards Japanese expansion, therefore, it can be argued that the 
United States has followed a very clear and calculating policy. 
While Japanese expansion in China interfered with the economic 
interests of the United States for the time being, American policy 
gemed to be based on the theory that this expansion would ulti- 
mately interfere much more seriously with Japan’s economic in- 
terests. To preserve the balance of power, therefore, there was no 
articular reason to prevent Japan from going ahead with her war. 
The course of wisdom was to allow her to weaken herself in areas 
least important to American interests. From the same point of view 
there was no reason to stop the supply of war materials to Japan and 
every reason to assist in the flow of Japanese gold reserves to the 
United States. The fact that the United States, while refraining 
from taking action against Japan, gave some assistance to Chinese 
currency and foreign trade, argues a policy of allowing Japan to 
pour out her strength on the Asiatic mainland. There was no change 
in the balance of power until the collapse of Holland and France 
diverted Japan’s attention to the South China Seas where it seemed 
to threaten areas which the United States could not possibly allow 
to fall into the hands of a strong and hostile Power. Holland has 
performed the same role in the Far Eastern as in the European 
balance of power, the role of a weak country in control of strategic 
areas which no great Power could willingly allow another to dom- 
inate. 

If the United States argued that the expenditure of Japanese 
energies on the mainland would leave her with the less energy to 
expand southward, the calculation has been absolutely correct. Japan 
has got nothing out of China, nor can hope to do so for many years 
to come. Chinese resistance, which the United States, after the fall 
of Holland, has taken more vigorous measures to maintain, pro- 
vides a very effective and useful counterpoise to the Japanese south- 
ward expansion. The United States is now in a much stronger posi- 
tion in the Pacific than she has ever been before; not only are 
Japan and China weakened by four years of war, but the Western 
empires themselves have no available strength to deploy in Far 
Eastern waters. The United States is now, indeed, the dominant 
Power in the Pacific, and since the involvement of the U.S.S.R. in 
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the European conflict need trim its sails even less than before y 


an eye to Russian winds. 
If it is true that the American Government has followed 


i$ so commonly made that the United States has acted toward 
Japan as has England toward Germany. It is said that the sale ¢; 
arms to Japan has helped to prepare her for the inevitable congic 
with the United States. On the contrary, might it not have been the 
policy, in arming Japan, to give her only enough gasoline and 
implements of war to waste in China, while draining her of gold 
and watching the ruin of her economy? Even with the Wester 
Powers drastically weakened in the Far East, Japan is not strong 
enough to take over the British Concession in Tientsin or to pursue 
her southward expansion any further than the United States \s 
willing to permit her to go. Nor has the weakening of Japan been 


States began nearly a decade ago and in the last eighteen month; 
the development of American air power in the Pacific has changed 
the whole relation between American and Japanese armed forces, 
The United States is now faced, as she expected, with two weak 
Powers in the Far East, and is in a position to put decisive pressure 
on both. President Roosevelt’s statement that no embargoes were 
put upon Japan for fear of war can hardly be accepted with a genial 
glow of good will as a correct interpretation of American policy. If 
Japan had not been bogged down in China—in which case the 
embargo question would not have arisen—there might have been 
some semblance of truth in the statement; but that a country a 
dependent as was Japan upon the United States, with a million men 
in China and a constant dread of the U.S.S.R., would deliberately 
embark upon war with the United States, is very unlikely. Aa 
embargo had been imposed upon Japan before, for example at the 
time of the Siberian adventure, and is now being imposed again. 
Yet at the time of writing there is no open conflict between Japan 
and the United States. 

It is not to American interest to destroy either Japan or China or 
to have them co-operate against the West. It is to the American in- 
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terest that they should both be strong enough to manage their own 
wfairs but not so strong as to upset the balance of power or change 


methods of trade, or to attempt to secure by military force what 
the strength of American and British capital can prevent them ac- 
quiring through economic means. The shape of things to come in 
the Pacific depends very largely upon the present policies of the 
United States because of its preponderant power. It is clear that 
enormous pressure is now being put on Japan, as has been done 
before. And there is no reason to expect that the ends of policy 
have changed materially from those at the time of the Washington 
Treaties. If the argument is true that America has been chiefly 
concerned about the maintenance of the balance of power and of 
political and social arrangements favorable to the expansion, not 
necessarily territorial, of a capitalist and imperialist Power, then 
there is every reason to expect that the same ends will now be 
sought again, unless it can be shown that changes in American 
society have taken place deep enough to modify the ends of Amer- 
ican policy. The United States would seek, in other words, to 
compel Japan to do in 1941 what she was compelled to do in 1921— 
to withdraw from her territorial conquests in China proper, to give 
up any ambitions in Eastern Siberia, and to accept naval arrange- 
ments which, while permitting her to defend Japan, would not 
enable her to challenge Anglo-American political domination of 
the South China Seas. This will probably not involve war with 
Japan, but if it should there is every indication that the United 
States would not shrink from it. 

In such an event the role of the United States would not be an 
easy one to play, for no one can predict with any certainty the sort 
of development which would follow in Japan from military defeat. 
The humility of those who seek the best interests of the Japanese 
people, as distinct from the government, often stands in contradic- 
tion to their arrogant interpretation of history, which assumes that 
military defeat would be followed by revolution and that revolution 
would necessarily be good for the Japanese people. Similarly with 
China, the consequences of peace would largely depend upon the 
way in which it was brought about. It may be necessary for the 
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Chinese people to go through the stage of civil war to resolve thei; 
internal conflicts, but an American-imposed peace would natur,l}y 
be one in which American support would be given to those Chines 
willing to co-operate with Washington. From the Chinese point of 
view, there are conditions on which it might be better to avoid an 
American peace and continue the process of social change in the 
fires of war. 


fans comparison between 1941 and 1921 is useful for the purpose 
of bringing out the essential continuity of American objectives, 
but it would be entirely misleading if it were implied that the situa. 
tion in the Far East has not undergone qualitative changes. For one 
thing, the Far Eastern war, in spite of every effort to keep the situa. 
tion on ice, is an essential part of the European conflict. This has 
been especially true since the German invasion of Russia. So long 
as the two spheres were distinct it was possible to have one policy 
in Europe and another in the Far East. The same session of Con. 
gress, for example, which voted money to Finland to assist it in the 
struggle against the U.S.S.R., voted credits to China, presumably to 
assist it in its struggle against Japan. In this way the United States 
was helping one country to fight Russia in Europe and another 
country, China, to fight a Russian enemy, Japan. Such contradic. 
tions are now no longer possible. 

This is not the most important change, however. The difficulties 
of handling the Far Eastern situation arise much more out of the 
changed conditions of China and Japan as a result of the conflict. 
China in particular is now a country undergoing a national revolu- 
tion; the possibility of Chinese victory must be considered in the 
framework of Western imperialism in the south Pacific. There was 
no such China in 1921, merely wild-eyed students demanding the 
return of Shantung Province, but in 1941 a victorious China would 
stir to its foundations the structure of British and Dutch imperialism 
in the East, the effects would be felt from India to Batavia, to say 
nothing of the Philippines. There are no indications that the United 
States is interested in sweeping Asia with movements of colonial 
peoples against imperialist rule. She has therefore not gone out of 
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her way to facilitate, as many would wish her to do, the uncondi- 
tional victory of the Chinese national revolution. The United States, 
however, can permit a victorious China which would accept her as 
a big brother, and it appears since the Atlantic meeting of Churchill 
and Roosevelt that Great Britain has agreed to play second fiddle, 
for the time being, to the United States. 

The family cannot be limited to China, for Japan remains the 
major problem. The Japan of 1941 is a very different affair from 
that of 1921 and can much less easily be brought to heel, however 
weak her real power. No responsible American publicist in the last 
two years has championed her case; on the contrary, a large body of 
opinion insists that there is no solution of Japan’s problem short of 
her military defeat. It is at least arguable that the internal conflicts 
which would naturally follow defeat might produce an even more 
rabid military government as easily as a constitutional or popular 
revolution. The problems of Japan are real and complex and all 
the more difficult of solution because of her expansion, but few can 
really maintain that these problems arise solely from her militarists 
or would be solved by their removal alone. The handling of Japan 
from the political point of view is much more difficult than impos- 
ing upon her a crushing military defeat. 

The position of the United States in the Far East must naturally 
be considered against a background as broad as the present conflict, 
but the immediate question is one of how to be a big brother to 
both China and Japan at the same time. This is the solution of the 
Far Eastern balance of power towards which policy has been work- 
ing for years and now the issue must be met. It must be solved in 
such a way as to give the United States domination of Southeastern 
Asia, some guarantee of a weak or friendly Power in Siberia, and 
reasonable certainty that no Far Eastern country will be able to 
upset, for some time to come, the balance of power. The Open 
Door is no longer a matter of any great concern, for the methods 
of trading have changed considerably since it was inaugurated. The 
foreign trade of the United States itself is already for the most part 
under government control; the reconstruction of China will have to 
be a government project and whatever happens to Japan politically, 
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she will be able to borrow capital and use it only through goverp. 
ment agencies. The logical end of United States policy is a yay 
W.P.A. project for Eastern Asia, under American direction and fo; 
the profit of an American-directed economy. Whether it can b¢ 
achieved or not remains to be seen, but the drain of conflict upon 


the other great Powers seems to be preparing some at least of the 
conditions under which it could be successfully brought about. 
the internal development of the United States follows the pattern 
which it now holds, the old American dream of modernizing the 
Orient may well come to pass in a new form, far different indeed 
from that which has for so long inspired Americans in Eastern 
Asia. 

The form which American plans for the Pacific will take depends, 
therefore, upon the internal developments in the United States: 
whether the changing social climate becomes more or less demo- 


] 
If 
il 


cratic, whether the inevitably increasing public sector in national 
economy can be combined with popular control of government. 
There is nothing temporary about the present social and economic 
changes, about the new army, navy and air force; there is not likely 
to be a return to the status quo ante when the war is over. Hence 
the bitterness of the fight between the isolationists on the one hand 
and the expansionists on the other. Events have done more than 
anything else to decide the struggle in favor of the expansionists. 
The American century has already begun. 

In the recent past American imperialism has frequently ex- 
ercised a free hand in the Pacific. Its record has inscribed upon 
it magnificent principles which have often stood out in sharp con- 
trast to the actual role. The United States has been concerned very 
much with the formal, if not the full, independence of China, a fact 
which on occasion has been of limited but real value to that coun- 
try—the problem for those who are interested in the Chinese as well 
as the Japanese people is to determine to what extent the present 
and future requirements of American policy are compatible with 
a really free and independent China. Will American policy be pro- 
gressive or reactionary? The answer lies largely in the United States 
itself; there is a very real sense in which the battle for democracy in 
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vern- \sia must be won on the battleground of American public opinion. 
Vast The answer lies also in the nature of the impact which American 


for expansion will have upon the governments and peoples of Eastern 
A de Asia, and this is a matter which cannot be entirely decided in 


1pon Washington. 


New York, October 1941 


MOUNTAIN ECONOMY IN SZECHUAN 


C.-Y. Hstanc 


ance the Chinese Government moved inland there has been 
much discussion of colonizing the frontier provinces, developing 
an economic base in China’s southwest, and reconstructing “the 
livelihood of the people.” Surveys have been made by government 
experts whose reports contain a wealth of information on the 
human and natural resources of the southwestern frontier regions, 
Especially valuable are the reports of the Commission of Recon. 
struction of the Provincial Government of Szechuan published in 
1937-8, which form the basis of this preliminary article. 

Colonization in Szechuan is not purely a matter of increasing 
food production and settling refugees. It implies a very important 
problem in Chinese agriculture, namely the conflict between the 
traditional mode of Chinese agriculture and the frontier type of 
economy. China confronts this problem practically on all sides of 
her land frontiers, and for centuries has been unable to integrate 
these various types of economy. What the Chinese Government 
is faced with in Szechuan is an economic frontier even more than 
a political one. The following remarks deal only with one part of 
the question, mountain economy. But while valley agriculture has 
been studied over and over again by both foreign and Chinese 
students, it seems that the traditional type of Chinese agriculture 
begins to show an incapacity for coping with its natural environ- 
ment as soon as it is carried up the mountains. This is particularly 
evident in the mountain districts of the Red Basin region in 
Szechuan. 

The East and West Mountains District is situated in between 
latitudes 29 and 30 degrees, and is along longitude 106 degree. It 
comprises seven Asien: Yungchuan, Yungch‘ang, Tungliang, Tatsu, 
Pishan, Hochuan, and Luhsien. The Yangtze River runs across 
the southern end of the district and forms a part of the natural 
boundary of the Red Basin. The two tributaries of the Yangtze, 
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Mountain Economy in Szechuan 
he Pei and the Kialing rivers, meet at Hochuan, which literally 
means “River Confluence,” and mark the northern end of the 


district. 

Much of the land in the valley and on the mountain sides of this 
district has been cultivated. The so-called waste land consists 
most entirely of mountain land. The waste land can be divided 
into forest, cultivated waste (shu huang), and uncultivated waste 
(eng huang). The following statistics give the total area and 
description of waste land in the first five Asien out of the seven 


mentioned above: 


Total area of waste land 

Total area of forest land 

Total area of uncultivated waste 
Total area of cultivated waste 

This area certainly is not very large and hardly seems worthy of 
much attention. Its importance, however, lies in that this district 
comes within the confines of the Red Basin, which is frequently 
referred to as the “Eden of the Flowery Republic.” A reasonable 
inference is that there are similar districts in the Red Basin Agri- 
cultural Region. 

The natural environment of this district can be appraised from 
the known data on topography, elevation, gradation, rainfall, cli- 
mate, vegetation, soils, and fertility. The population factor in this 
case is relatively simple. At present the district is entirely settled 
by Han-Chinese, yet historically, the whole Red Basin Agricultural 
Region might have been settled by other Chinese tribes. To under- 
sand the history of the settlement of Szechuan, one would have 
to sift the rich materials which doubtless exist in local Asien 
gazetteers. 

The value of this district in agricultural colonization and there- 
fore in increase of food production cannot be easily ascertained. 
An appraisal of the integrated data on natural environment by 
trained experts should yield some information in regard to the 
possibilities of resettlement. In this connection, however, the experts’ 
recommendations are going to be greatly influenced by the yardstick 
they are accustomed to apply. To those who correlate the surface 
factors, the question of resettling the waste land is already a closed 
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proposition. The people, they maintain, have repeatedly assaulred 
the mountains, only to be beaten back. On the other hand, al 
historical and social-minded would regard the question as «a 
open. Once the land was cultivated; it must therefore be pr ductive 
The reason for its non-use comes from human abuse and oppres 
sion of human beings. To these two viewpoints must be added : 
third one, namely, wartime considerations. To prosecute a long. 
drawn-out war of resistance and final counter-offensive, the prob] 
of settling the refugees and of meeting the increasing demand fi; 
food supply commands immediate attention. The limits of resetting 
this area’ agriculturally are realized; but the problems of food and 
refugeces are also very pressing. As a result, the policy recom. 


ever there is an opportunity. This may be characterized as a shor. 
run viewpoint but, after all, the express purpose of the investigator 
was to find land fit for agricultural colonization. 

Each of these views has the merit claimed for it. The first regards 
the waste land as physically submarginal for agriculture. The se: 
ond regards the waste land as economically supramarginal for agri. 


implies that colonization always means agricultural colonization 
and agriculture always means irrigated farming or the farming of 
water. In order to appraise the proper use of the waste land a long. 
run viewpoint toward a more integrated economy is essential. 

It is at once self-evident that no land should lie waste. What are 
the forces which have wrought this once inhabited area into : 
wilderness? How successful were the mountain inhabitants in ther 
use of the land? What type of economy have they had? And, net 
the least, was that type of economy suitable for the environmen 
in which they lived? These are some of the pertinent questions ! 
be asked and they can only be answered in part. 

It was reported’ that: 


the East and West Mountains District was once densely populated 
and was comparatively prosperous during the Ch‘ing Dynasty. Agn- 


1 Commission of Reconstruction, Provincial Government of Szechuan: Report on at 
Investigation of Waste Land in the East and West Mountains District, 1937: | 
10-11. 
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Mountain Economy in Szechuan 

-ylture, industry, and mining were rather well-developed. There was 
an oficial highway on the ridges of the East Mountain. Nowadays, 
ruins abound. The reason why the land has been lying waste for the 
last two or more decades is mainly due to bandit disturbances. 

Bandit disturbance dates back to the early period of the Republic 
and it has not been pacified yet. When a Mountain District Pacification 
Office was established in 1933, bandit disturbance was at once reduced. 
In the fall of 1935, the Office was replaced by a Bureau of the District 
Administrator, and bandit disturbance revived. The bandits organize 
into groups of tens and hundreds. The expeditionary forces of the 
local army burned the mountains to rid them of bandits and people’s 
homes were also destroyed. What was formerly cultivated land was 
reduced to cultivated waste. Furthermore, constant lumbering without 
due protection and management has reduced parts of the forest to 
uncultivated waste and other parts to wilderness (hence forest area is 
also included in waste land area). Where the bandits make their nests 
waste land abounds. In many localities the waste land dates back to 
1932. Some has also existed since the first years of the Republic. The 
cultivated wastes have been laid barren, for the most part, since the 
early days of the Republic. In general, all waste lands have been in 
existence for more than ten years. 


Banditry in China is a sociological matter with an economic 
background. The word was also used during the Kuomintang-Com- 
munist civil war period with a political meaning. While basically 
related to agrarian problems, such political and social movements 
demand a vastly wider treatment and must be differentiated from 
the proper sense of the word. Apart from subjective moral judg- 
ments and political connotations, banditry is an interesting topic 
to be inquired into. Who are these bandits? Where do they come 
from? What has caused them to lead such a precarious existence 
and predatory life? And what do they live on? Is pacification by 
force of arms a fundamental solution? Or is banditry not reduced 
temporarily with the pacification imposed upon it but invariably 
increased after it? 

Some hint may be gathered from the proverbial phrases found 
in Chinese socio-economic literature. The people “hoist their banner 
and rise” (chieh kan er chie) and “take the cudgel and run the 
gauntlet” (ting er tsao hsian). After all, it is said in the Chinese 
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preceding that is, “To the country the people are the foundatio,” 
(kuo yi min wei pun; min yi shih wei tien). To boil it down 
banditry in China is a man-to-man relationship with reference ; 
land (food), and it comes as a result of the inherent weaknesses 
in Chinese society. But the picture will be incomplete if othe; 
things are being kept equal or held constant. 


we type of economy do the mountain dwellers have: 
Knowledge of their accustomed way of life might help one 
make observations in regard to their adaptability to their natury 


ALUld 


environment. 


Before the Republic, agriculture, forestry, coal, iron, and limestone 
mining, and paper-making were all very prosperous. Most of the jn- 
habitants were rich and all over the mountains there was no waste land. 
There were highways and byways and communication was convenient. 
After 1919, banditry became rampant and the East Mountain area grad. 
ually became a nest of bandits. The people ran away and the land 
became deserted. Every one of the fourteen iron foundries was closed, 
One half of the native coal shafts was out of business. In recent years, 
over four fifths of the paper-making handicraft industries have been 
idle, and there are only two or three households now engaged in lime. 
stone cutting. Expeditions have frequently been made in recent years 
but small bands of bandits are still difficult to clear away. In addition, 
the economy of the mountain peasants and merchants has become 
increasingly difficult. Although most of them still cherish the hope o! 
resuming their occupations, courage and capital do not permit them to 
do so.? 


Depopulation has been tremendous. In four local areas of the 
East Mountain District more than 1,700 households have disap 
peared since the Republic. On this basis, the total population in the 
East and West Mountains District might have well exceeded sev- 
eral thousand households. The following comparison is a summary 


District, according to occupation. 


2 Ibid. pp. 18-19. 
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Mountain Economy in Szechuan 
Then (about 1912) Now (1937) 
Total households... about 1,900 in 4 areas only about 200 
Coal mining 50 25 
Iron foundries 14 ° 


Limestone extraction. . ? 2 OF 3 
Paper-making More than 1,000 172 


Where these people have gone is an interesting question to ask. 
Does depopulation have anything to do with the increase as well 
3s the “suppression” of banditry? Have these people been driven 
away by man, or by nature, or by both? 

A striking feature of the mountain economy is that agriculture 
is practically in a subsidiary position. All the paper-makers are 
mountain peasants. Agriculture has become merely a food-pro- 
ducing matter. The mountain peasants derive their cash income 
mainly from paper-making and from employment in native mines 
and other handicraft industries. This shows some success in the 
integration of their economy with the natural environment. Iron 
foundry, limestone extraction, earthenware-making, consume coal 
and wood as fuel. Paper-making depends upon the gentle mountain 
waterways and their potentials. On the other hand, it should be 
pointed out that apart from paper-making all the mountain indus- 
tries were extractive and depleting industries. What would the 
people have done when the resources were exhausted? What would 
have been their economic readjustment and shift? Have the people 
been moving from one area to another or into and out of the 
mountains and leaving behind them “ghost towns”? It would seem 
that the wholesale depopulation of the Mountains District might not 
be entirely attributable to human harm. 

These are complex problems; the tendency to over-simplify them 
by exaggerating the “man-land” relationship should be avoided. 
After all, the depleting industries in this region constitute only a 
fraction of the entire economy in terms of households. No exhaus- 
tion of nature was shown in the investigators’ reports, indicating 
the predominance of paper-making over the depletive industries. 

Paper-making by the handicraft method seems to be well adapted 
to mountain economy. This is why it has such a high survival 
value. The number of households engaged in paper-making is still 
by far the largest among the mountain inhabitants. Raw material 
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comes from bamboo cultivation. Bamboo fields are to the mountain 
peasants what mulberry tree fields are to the Delta peasants of the 
lower Yangtze Valley. The perennial character and quick growth 
of the bamboos yield an unlimited supply of bamboo-pulp both jo; 
the mountaineers and the paper mills located in the seven Asien 
comprising the East and West Mountains District. The sources 
mountain water supply, though small, are abundant for processing 
hand-made bamboo-paper. The heavy foliage of the bamboo thicke:s 
prevents downpour and, therefore, slope soil erosion. When fallen, 
the bamboo leaves form an airy layer to cover up the top soil, 
preserve moisture, and to prevent soil erosion of the run-off type, 
When rotten, the bamboo leaves yield abundant fertility to th 
mountain soil. Moreover, the network of ground roots of the bam. 
boos holds both soil and rock together. These roots are under. 
ground viaducts for the transportation of moisture. Bamboo shoots 


inhabitants a long time to adjust themselves to their natural en. 
vironment and to discover that paper-making provides a way of life 
for man with nature and nature with man. 

The above is an incomplete picture of the existing mountain 
economy. No full occupational differentiation is given. The peasants 
are also employed in the transportation of coal down the moun- 
tains, in earthenware-making, and charcoal-processing. How the 
various sides to this way of life are economically related to one 
another is another thing to be discovered. What are the economic 
relationships of the mountain peasants to the mountain merchants’? 
What is the future of this type of economy under the changing eco- 
nomic forces in operation? What are these forces? Such questions 
cannot be categorically answered without a methodological obser- 
vation of the region. One thing, however, is fairly certain. The 
mountain economy revolves around the land or the natural re- 
sources. Land, therefore, must be the kernel of the mountain econ- 
omy. If land is the kernel, its tenure must be the core. 


Vv little about the tenure of land in the Mountains District is 
known. But whatever is known is of great importance. Most 
of the lands on the mountain sides are privately owned. Temple 
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Mountain Economy in Szechuan 

nd was once abundant. This in itself constitutes a different form 
of property. During the Pacification Period, the local gentry ma- 
neuvered to encroach upon the temple land. As a result, much of 
the temple land has become the gentry’s private property. Most 
parts of the mountain land were once owned by the cultivators. 
Banditry caused them to move out and to hire tenants. Tax delin- 
quency prevented some of the owner-operators from resumption of 
cultivation. Difficulty in finding willing tenants was another reason 
for the landowners’ abandonment of their property. All of the two 
hundred odd families recently returned to the mountains are ten- 
ants. The landlords live in safety down the mountains or in cities. 
The tenants’ holdings are very small. Commonly they have more 
land and less fields. The term “field” (tren), when specifically des- 
ignated, has its origin in rice-field, which is a main part of the 
traditional field system in most of China. 

Purchase and sale of the cultivated mountain lands is made on 
the basis of “fields.” Soil is an attached matter. The explanation 
for this is not to be speculated upon, but it is safe to say that it 
implies a native theory of land tenure, the understanding of which 
is of tremendous importance. 

The area of the fields is calculated on the basis of tiao or shth. 
There is no unit of calculation for the soil area. For the hill land 
and slope land, each five tiao or two shih would be regarded as 
equivalent to one mow. Tiao and shih represent the productivity 
of the land during bumper years. The productivity of mountain 
land is less than that of the hill land and slope land. Hence each 
three tiao would approximate one mow of mountain land. The 
value of fields is about ten Chinese dollars each mow, if we ignore 
wartime inflation. 

No unit of calculation exists in the locality for the waste land, 
which includes all the land not in use. Transactions in this type 
of land depend upon its productivity, the present values of its 
produce, and conditions of communication and marketing. 

The value of forest land depends upon its timber and lumbering 
value. A forest of southern bamboos (Nan Tsu. is valued accord- 
ing to its bamboo-lumbering value. Southern banyboos are used for 


building and furniture purposes. For othe: kinds of bamboos, their 
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quantity of reserve and productivity as bamboo-pulp are used ; 
determine their values. In general, values of waste land decrease x 
their gradation increases. 

The renting system in the mountains also does not go by land 
areas. To rent 100 tao of land, a rent deposit of Ch. $100 mus 
be paid at the time the lease is made. An annual rent in kind , 
30 shih (market tow) is to be paid to the absentee landlord. Thi 
amounts to a ratio of 3 to 7 or 2 to 8 between the tenant and the 
landlord. In other words, the landlord receives 70 to 80 per cen; 
of the ‘8 way The mountain tenants’ sagan is maint: ained by 


native go th Bamboo forest land j is ra rented from bes land. 
lords at the time when the renting of farm land is made. In recent 
years prior to the war, value of farm land on the mountain sj 
had been decreasing from Ch.$20 per tiao to 14, 10, 8, ary 4 
Chinese dollars. This does not amount to half of the value of the 
fields. “Bandit disturbance” was given as the cause of such drastic 
decrease. 

Many things are of great importance in these descriptions, though 
on account of lack of sufficient data they are not closely correlated, 
There is the native basis of land classification, which is of great 
importance in land utilization. There is the native ese of 
land tenure. There have been changes in tenure status wet 
rights of landholding. By what processes are these changes ma 
and where do they lead to? What are the adjustments the peasants 
have made to the various types of land and in what proportions’? 
What is the exact town-country or landlord-tenant relationship’ 
And what is the correlation between tax and rent? Does tax delin- 
quency mean that the land is submarginal for agriculture or does 
it indicate human oppression, or both, interacting to form a vicious 
circle? Does payment of rent deposit imply permanent tenancy’ 
Payment of rent deposit is a practice found in the alluvium plains 
of the lower Yangtze and other delta regions, where intensive rice- 
culture is the principal type of farming. When the practice is 
brought up to the mountains, it is confronted with an extensive 
type of land use. Is it still applicable? What is a more adequate 
land policy for the mountain regions? 
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Mountain Economy in Szechuan 

ccorDING to the Survey Report,* 50%, about 132,140 market mow, 
A of the uncultivated waste land can be used for agricultural 
colonization. About 30%, 19,950 market mow, of the cultivated 
waste was once rice-fields and the rest was irrigated farm land. 
Thus the total area fit for agricultural colonization is said to be 


198,650 market mow. 


In general, it is beyond doubt that the greater part of the East and 
West Mountains District can be colonized agriculturally. The original 
forest must be maintained. And some of the cultivated and uncultivated 
wastes are more economic for forest colonization than for agriculture. 
Not counting land reserved for these two types of use, there are still 
198,650 market mow of land good for agricultural colonization. Out of 
this number, 19,950 market mow can be used as “water-fields” to plant 
rice. On the basis of one market mow producing one market shih of 
grains, the double cropping production of this area would yield 397,300 
market shih of grains. On the average basis of six Chinese dollars per 
market shih, the cash value of the increased production would amount 
to Ch.$2,383,800. On the basis of five market shih of grains per capita 
consumption each year, the increased production would be able to sup- 
ply 476,760 persons’ grain consumption for one year.‘ 


Such rough estimates may not be entirely reliable. They seem 
to indicate the maximum capacity for agricultural colonization in 
the district. To achieve this purpose, naturally irrigation is the 
first requisite. Four ways to obtain “water benefit” have been 
recommended: (1) Construction of dams at the lower course of 
the mountain creeks; (2) digging of ponds to catch rainfall at the 
end of the branch creeks; (3) construction of “pocket lagoons” on 
flat areas to catch mountain water and rainfall. for planting and 
transplanting of rice in the spring; and (4) opening of “arm fields” 
on flat areas along both sides of the creeks for planting rice and 
irrigation of adjacent fields. 

The general plan recommended follows the traditional type of 
Chinese agriculture on the low lands of the Red Basin Agricultural 
Region and elsewhere in the valleys and on the alluvium plains. 
It implies the use of whatever flat land is available, the terracing 


8 Tbid., p. 10. 
* Ibid., p. 19. 
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of mountain sides, and the use of water and intensive human labor, 
The Report gives detailed information on agricultural data such 
as crops, yields, and cropping system. On the other hand, the costs 
involved in resettling this area along the line of traditional valley 
agriculture are not mentioned. In other words, the Report gives 
almost every conceivable information but the economics of colo. 
nization. While this is not a topic to be treated here at length, 
several important questions should be asked. What are the initial 
costs involved on any basis? Costs of clearing the land and of con- 
structing the necessary irrigation projects are not to be overlooked, 
How about the time factor? What will the colonizers live on be- 
tween the period of colonization and production and who is going 
to assume the necessary expenses incurred? What would be the 
interest charges on capital involved in all these items? And capital 
is really the determining factor. While the problem of capital is 
again a big one and is not to be discussed here in brief, two things, 
though very elementary, should claim primary attention. First, colo- 
nization is a business proposition involving a cost and income con- 
cept no matter who assumes the responsibility. How much capital, 
for example, would be invested and how long would it take to have 
it written off, including interest charges and all? Second, does it 
pay? No business will run on an ever-losing basis. If ten dollars 
sink in every year and nine come out each time and, gradually, 
less (because of diminishing yields on mountain land due to severe 
soil erosion), it is not a good business for any investment, regard- 
less of the worthiness of the cause. 

There are still many highly pertinent problems to be faced 
squarely. The problem of land tenure is still at the core. All the 
mountain land is owned by absentee landlords. If there is no 
drastic change in public land policy, agricultural colonization sim- 
ply would mean public encouragement of tenancy. If the present 
high prices of grains in Szechuan have encouraged the peasants to 
tackle the mountain land again, their lot will not be a happy one. 
Theoretically, the present inflation should benefit the peasants, be- 
cause high agricultural prices would mean more cash income for 
the peasants to redeem debts contracted and land mortgaged or 
under “dien.” According to verbal information from a field observer 
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Mountain Economy in Szechuan 

in Luhsien, which is within the Mountains District, this is not true. 
It is true only to a very slight extent in connection with the small 
resident landlords and owner-operators. But Szechuan is a high 
tenancy region and absenteeism of the gentry, official, and military 
combination is rampant. The existing rack-renting in kind leaves 
not enough grain for the peasants to eat. Debts are contracted in 
cash but are converted and paid in grains when grain prices are 
high. Not infrequently grains are requisitioned by local authorities 
under various pretences. This sheds some light on the food situa- 
tion of wartime Szechuan. 

If at a time of rising prices agricultural colonization is carried 
out on the mountain lands, the peasants will be left stranded in 
the mountains when conditions return to normal and the peasants 
will eventually be driven forward to destitution and back to pov- 
erty. Human and natural forces will interact and act upon them 
again. When the recommended type of traditional agriculture by 
artificial irrigation is followed, all the mountain waterways will be 
destroyed, and with that the long-established paper-making indus- 
try will go too. 

Lastly, what about the problem of taking care of refugees? Ac- 
cording to another informant, the majority of the refugees were 
urban and suburban dwellers. The rich and well-to-do migrated 
for safety. Most of the adult males migrated for economic oppor- 
tunity in trade and in industry. This may explain, in part, why 
the Industrial Co-operatives had their timely growth. There was 
still a third group of men, women, and families. By a process of 
prolonged transient life and gradual deprivation, they had fallen 
from misfortune into further misery. These were the real refugees. 
Only one out of twenty in this group had had some experience in 
farming. It would be naive to ascribe to these valley peasants any 
ability to wrestle with tough mountain environment. The over- 
whelming majority of the peasants do not migrate even in the face 
of danger. They are not fatalists. To them there is their world and 
the outside world; their land and others’ land. There is such a 
thing as being too poor to move. 

What then are the alternatives for a problem area like this? Some 
preliminary analysis on forestry, grazing, and animal husbandry 
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would shed more light on the mountain economy and point to , 
practical solution. 
The two mountains are still forested from the foot to the top 
with an elevation of from 400 to 1,050 meters. The distribution 
of forest areas is as follows: 


Total forest area 478,200 market mow 100.0% 
La ” 


Pine forest 51,120 10.7 
ig e 22.8 
es ois 66.5 

Four out of a total of eleven areas in this district have 80°/, of 
forest in bamboos. Three areas have 70°, another three have from 
50 to 65%, and one area has 207%. Bamboo land, strictly speaking, 
cannot be classified as forest land. Where bamboos are found, in al] 
probability they do not represent virgin forest. The wisdom of the 
mountain inhabitants must have taught them to cultivate bamboos. 
It is a perfect case of man’s successful adjustment to his natural 
environment. 

The pine forest and mixed forest are not being carefully con- 
served. When the extractive industries were in operation, deforesta- 
tion was carried on on a large scale to meet the demand for fuel 
supply. Selective logging and natural reforestation were practiced 
to some extent. But the peasants gather wood and straw for winter 
fuel supply and thereby deprive the forest of its vegetation. The 
mixed forest is at present subject to large-scale destruction. It occu- 
pies a second position in the forest land. Pacification of banditry 
by burning the forest is largely carried out in this area. As a result, 
much of the mixed forest land has been converted into uncultivated 
waste. Lack of proper management and an adequate forest land 
policy are undeniable. Scientific management and forest laws are 
merely knowledge and statutes. The important thing to know is 
how to integrate the mountain economy and let the peasants make 
use of the forest land and at the same time conserve it. If the sug- 
gested agricultural colonization is carried out, deforestation will 
invariably follow and following that, mountain soil erosion will 
wash away the agricultural land. Thus the age-old vicious circle 
will start all over again. 

Grazing and animal husbandry are of no importance at present. 
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Mountain Economy in Szechuan 

But the uncultivated waste land is better for grazing than for any 
other type of use. Sheep raising, for instance, will not interfere 
with the peasants’ employment in mountain industries. Each hun- 
dred households has about twenty water buffaloes for plowing the 
rice-fields. The same number of households also has about thirty 
oxen for the transportation of coal and for rolling the bamboos 
used for paper-making. Grazing of oxen on the uncultivated waste 
land would fit in with the mountain economy. Animal manure 
would help maintain the fertility of the soil. Owing to bandit dis- 
turbance, the peasants are not raising pigs and chickens, but it is 
beyond doubt that pig and chicken raising should be an important 
part of the mountain economy. 

The traditional type of Chinese agriculture based upon intensive 
human labor, irrigation, and the farming of water is entirely inca- 
pable of coping with the mountain economy. To the extent it can 
be practiced in the mountains it can only be carried out on a very 
limited scale. And the limit will not go beyond the production of 
grains, mostly, and some rice to be used as food for the mountain 
inhabitants. 

In countries endowed with more cultivable land and less popu- 
lation, mountain land is used for forestry. The Chinese have inhab- 
ited the mountains and they must find a proper way to inhabit 
them. A mixed but properly adjusted use of mountain resources will 
provide the Chinese with a way of life. Colonization along the line 
of traditional agriculture will always bring disaster to the colonizers. 
And when the traditional type of agriculture moves up to the 
mountains, the inherent weaknesses in China’s socio-economic insti- 
tutions—rack-renting, usury, and exorbitant taxation—will all go 
with it. If colonization is seriously considered, four general lines 
of approach should be followed: (1) The past commitments in the 
misuse of the mountain resources must be corrected and proper 
development of the same be insured. (2) The maladjustments in 
the man-to-man relationship with reference to land must be cor- 
rected also. Principally, this includes the abolition of absenteeism 
and the suppression of banditry by restoring the livelihood of the 
people. (3) An agricultural and land use policy should have the 
thorough integration of the mountain economy and the conserva- 
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tion of natural resources in view. And (4) when the above three 
conditions are met, capital should be provided to the peasants jn 


order that they can make more capital. Organization of Industria| 
Co-operatives to attract the local population and to make use oj 
the mountain resources would be far better than agricultural colonj- 
zation. 

Mountain colonization along the lines suggested above really 
means resettlement and rehabilitation. This is a concept of standard 
of living or “the livelihood of the people.” Colonization along the 
line of traditional agriculture is a cost and income concept and, 
barring the question of cost, the income, if any, will not go to the 


people. 
New York, August 1941 
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COMMENT AND CORRESPONDENCE 


The author of the following report, Mr. Chen Chia-keng, is the chair- 
man of the South Seas Chinese Federation, Singapore. According to sin 
yanyANG, the Sunday edition of NANYANG SIANG PAU, Singapore, April 
6, 1941, the Federation was organized on October 10, 1938. “Since its 
organization it has set in motion 11 million Chinese in the South Seas 
who together have contributed over Ch.$300,000,000 to China’s war 
chest. The Federation is constituted by forty-six organizations in British, 
Dutch, American and French colonies and in Siam.” “South Seas” is a 
popular Chinese term covering the countries of Tropical Southeast Asia. 

The first convention of the Federation was held in Singapore on 
March 29, 1941. Among its decisions was one to request the Chinese 
Government in Chungking to carry out improvements in the operation 
of the Burma Road. On July 7, 1941, the fourth anniversary of the open- 
ing of the Sino-Japanese war, Chen Chia-keng made public his report. 
It is here translated and condensed by Y. Y. Hsu. 


A “SOUTH SEAS” CHINESE 
REPORTS ON THE BURMA ROAD 


ie Burma Road was first opened for traffic in the autumn 
of 1939. At the request of the authorities, the South Seas Chinese Federa- 
tion recruited over 3,000 experienced drivers and mechanics for service 
on this and other transportation lines ir the Southwest. The Federa- 
tion soon received numerous complaints from overseas recruits about 
the maladministration and inadequate accommodation of the Burma 
Road. Traffic was said to have been seriously hampered. Thereupon 
Mr. Lieu Mu-tan, a motor traffic expert, was sent for an inspection of 
the entire Road from Rangoon to K‘unming. In the autumn and winter 
of 1940 two inspection trips were made by myself. I found that after 
more than a year since the opening of the Road, malpractices had en- 
trenched themselves in the transport administration and service to an 
indescribable extent. Repeated representations produced no results. I 
have been withholding a public report on these conditions, but I now 
feel that my failure to call them to the attention of the public has done 
more harm than good. This report of my observations on past con- 
ditions may contribute to the efforts to combat embedded evils and 
prevent serious damage in the future. 
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In August 1940 I took a trip to Kunming via the Burma Road tp 
Hsia-kwan. Disorganization and malpractice abounded in all depots, 
There were certain improvements: hospitalization and medical proyj. 
sion, tools carried in the cars, and less red tape for the drivers’ meal 
money. But this was all. I returned from Hsia-kwan to Chu-hsiun, arrjy. 
ing at 4 p.m. My car was placed in the depot, which was about hal 
a kilometer from my hotel. I told the driver to get ready at six the next 
morning to continue our trip. In the evening about forty cars wer 
laid up in the same depot in complete disorder. The next morning we 
had to round up all the drivers to shift their trucks so that my car 
could be taken out. It was then nine o'clock. 

Returning to Kunming I reported to the Southwest Transport authori. 
ties and asked why despite their promises to act on vital points of our 
suggestions, these had not been carried out. They expressed their re. 
gret, and promised to issue a strict order demanding improvement 
within a month, About four months later I revisited K‘unming and 
returned to the South Seas by the Burma Road. No improvement could 
be detected. 

The South Seas Chinese Federation had decided to raise funds for 
construction works along the Burma Road when Mr. Lieu Mu-tan was 
dispatched as its technical representative. A construction plan was given 
him to be presented at K’unming. There are six or seven depots be- 
tween Wanting and K'unming. The plan provided for a garage with 
tin roof and cement floor for over two hundred trucks, sleeping, dining 
and reading quarters for drivers at each depot. The total cost for 
seven depots was estimated to be around 200,000 Singapore dollars, or 
about 800,000 Chinese dollars. The Federation could raise even more 
than this sum in case the estimate was too low. The plan was definitely 
submitted by Lieu when he was in K‘unming. He was told that ap- 
proval by higher authorities had to be awaited. When I inquired into 
this in K‘unming, the authorities told me that the Finance Ministry 
had rejected it. The argument was that the total cost for such con- 
structions on all the Southwest roads in addition to the Burma Road 
amounted to Ch.$3,000,000. The authorities must have omitted in 
their report the fact that the Federation would be responsible for the 
funds for the Burma Road. 

There was a drivers’ training institute in K‘unming for a number of 
high school graduates and 2,000 overseas Chinese drivers. The faculty 
and student body totalled around 2,600. Monthly expenditure was 
Ch.$200,000. The students were taught parading, saluting, official docu- 
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ment writing, management and the like. An overseas volunteer told 
me that he had already been trained for six months and there was 
gill no assignment for him. More than a hundred of his colleagues 
had graduated and were being paid salaries. But they were not as- 
jjgned to any duty and their conscience was troubled. I wonder if it 
is not better to use such huge funds for the construction of garages 
and drivers’ quarters. 

Along the Burma Road and in the interior provinces there were 
half a dozen organizations, viz: Southwest Transport Administration, 
the Ministry of Communication, China Transportation Corp., the Red 
Cross, the trading corporations and the National Resources Commission. 
All these belong to the government. Each has its headquarters, gas 
stations, repair shops, and what not. Nothing is more wasteful and 
dissipating than this. Moreover, there is competition instead of co- 
operation between them. Just to mention one lamentable fact: military 
supplies are generally imports while commodities are generally exports, 
but as a result of the organizational divisions trucks often carried loads 
only one way. 

The multiplicity of uncoordinated and competing transport agencies 
creates anarchy on the Road. Different drivers carry different passes. 
Each group tries to monopolize the road and even creates nuisance by 
obstructing those behind or kicking up clouds of dust to amuse them- 
selves. Serious accidents with immense damage to goods and carriers 
have often resulted. Quarreling and fist fights have become a common 
scene, There is no way of judging the responsibility of the accidents 
as there is not a single institution to render such judgment. The drivers 
on the entire Road were each compelled to become an autocrat responsi- 
ble only to himself. Each is supreme and arrogant. 

Sleeping quarters are seldom provided for the drivers along the Road. 
When provided they are dirty. Drivers either find their own quarters or 
sleep in the cars. One result was the impossibility of keeping schedules 
or discipline. Misconduct of drivers is not settled with anything ap- 
proaching promptitude. The accused is often thrown into a dark room 
for weeks without being provided with food or clothing. This both 
disorganizes military transport and violates elementary civil rights. 

A truck in the South Seas generally lasts about seven years. A truck 
on the Burma Road has an astonishingly brief life span of half a year. 
In the one and a half years between the summer of 1939 and winter 
of 1940, 2,000 out of 3,000 new trucks became useless. In June 1940, 
100 new trucks were donated by the South Seas Chinese Federation. 
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By the end of the year I saw some of them on my trip. They looked 
as if they had been used in the South Seas for many years. After , 
checkup I found seventy-seven of these trucks had been either tot,|)y 
damaged or laid up for repair. The authorities blame the roadbed jo, 
all the destruction and damage. 

The distance between Wanting and K'unming is about 900 kilo. 
meters or 600 miles. There are six stops with an average distance of js) 
kilometers between depots. Though the road is not surfaced with 
asphalt, an hourly rate of 15-20 kilometers is definitely possible. It js 
extremely easy to reach one depot a day. A minimum of two return 
trips a month is by no means an unreasonable expectation. The carrying 
capacity of each truck being three tons, the monthly load is six tons, 
One thousand trucks, with an additional 500 for repair services, mak. 
ing a total of 1,500, should be able to carry a monthly load of 6,000 
tons. However, with 3,000 trucks the Southwest Transport Administra. 
tion delivered to K‘unming less than 3,000 tons each month since 
the inauguration of the Road. A total of more than 100,000 tons oj 
supplies is now awaiting transport, with over 60,000 in Rangoon and 
over 30,000 in Hongkong and the Philippines. Unless there is im- 
provement these supplies will not be shipped in two years. In June 
last year the Federation requested the shipment of about a dozen crates 
of pharmaceutical machines and certain medicines. A shipment of 
quinine was sent from a Dutch colony at the same time. These are 
small quantities. It is a year now and there is still no telling when 
they will reach their destination. 

Last winter I made my second inspection trip accompanied by Mr. 
Lieu Ch‘uen-shu, a department head of the Transport Control Bureau 
in Chungking, Mr. Chao Lu-ch'i, an engineer of the Ministry of 
Communications, and Mr, Li Chin-hou of the Southwest Transport 
Administration. The Burma Road was planned to have Standard Width 
B, which is nine meters or about 30 feet. We found the greater part 
of the Road to have been increased to the standard width and surfaced 
with stone. Sharp curves had been eliminated. Improvements still had 
to be done on a few remaining sections. Engineer Chao was prepared 
to speed completion. According to my judgment, though the Burma 
Road lacks the ideal condition of an asphalt highway, it is better built 
than any of the Northwestern roads and assures smooth traffic. 

Contrary to what I had been told, my inspection trips convinced me 
that the Burma Road is safe from Japanese bombing. Only two 
points on the entire road may be considered good targets for the enemy. 
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These two bridges have so far never been severed by air raids and 
damages have been repaired almost as soon as they were inflicted. 
The lofty cliffs on the banks make it exceedingly difficult for the 
enemy to fly low and aim accurately. 

In my interview with War-zone High Commander Li at Laohok’'ou, 
Hupei Province, I was told of an explosion in the Chehsan warehouse 
on the Burma Road which destroyed several thousand tons of supplies 
and killed scores of workers. It was added that despite a government 
order for a thorough investigation, the incident was closed after a 
report tracing the cause as “natural ignition.” This report was also 
confirmed by the authorities in K’unming. As far as what I have seen 
with my own eyes is concerned, supplies loaded in the trucks were 
sidom sheltered even during the rain, and such scenes were heart- 
breaking. 

In contrast to the daily cleaning in the South Seas, I wonder if any 
of the trucks on the Burma Road have undergone washing even once 
in their lifetime. The unused spare tires carried under the trucks are 
loaded with mud and dirty beyond recognition. The criminal negligence 
of the drivers was exasperating. During one of my trips I saw two 
trucks collide, causing a dozen trucks to halt and jam up the roadway. 
Two of these parked on sloping roadside, and to prevent sliding, stones 
were placed under the front wheels. When the road was finally cleared 
up these two trucks, heavily loaded with gasoline, started and wheeled 
over the big sharp-angled stones; the drivers did not bother to remove 
them, even when I shouted my pleading. Considering the cost of a 
wheel at over Ch.$1,000, I could not help condemning their lack of 
patriotism. But the cause lies not with them but with the mismanage- 
ment of the authorities and their unfair treatment of the workers. 

When I returned to Laohok‘ou, Hupei Province, I intended to reach 
Chungking via Ichang. But Ichang was soon lost to the enemy. An 
army officer informed me that in this engagement our relief force 
was delayed by over ten days because of the lack of trucks and fuel 
and they had to march on foot over modern highways. When they 
arrived the situation had already become hopeless. Otherwise Ichang 
might have been saved. This indicates the importance of transport 
and especially its management, which must be handled by a loyal, 
capable and self-sacrificing personnel. 

We are all anxious to receive ever-increasing aid from friendly na- 
tions to accelerate our victory. Supplies from the Soviet Union and 
the United States have exceeded Ch.$3,000,000,000. A tremendous 
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sum! But the mismanagement of our transport service has resulte; 
in the laying up of 160,000 tons of supplies in foreign ports and oye; 
100,000 tons along various communication lines in the country. Blanke:s 
are piled up mountain high on the Burmese border, but our fighters 


and other war supplies, At least half these idle stores could have been 
properly utilized and enemy seizures averted, given improved map. 
agement in transport. 

The length of the Burma Road is about goo kilometers between 
the border and K'unming. A new road was built this year from 
Hsiakwan to Kiating, Szechuan Province, with a length of nearly 1,0 
kilometers. If both roads are placed under American management! 
good results are to be expected. But the two roads together constitute 
only the initial section of our supply routes leading to the various war 
zones: from Kiating to central and north China and from K'‘unming 
to eastern and southern China. Are these arteries also to be managed 
or supervised by Americans, or are they to be placed under the charge 
of Ministers Chang and Yu, or are they to remain with the original 
personnel? I think the thorough reorganization of the entire national 
military transport system must be carried through before good results 
from the improvement of the Burma Road can be ultimately realized, 
Otherwise even greater corruption and confusion may come to pass 
in the interior routes as a consequence of the abundance of supplies 
at K'unming and Kiating. A nation-wide reorganization will eventual) 
enable us to dispatch heavy armaments to the extensive war fronts to 
start our strategic counter-offensive against the enemy. It will also 
help to feed the people more adequately and improve their livelihood. 


Singapore, July 1941 


1In recent months an increasing number of American experts have been em: 
ployed on the Burma Road. According to Mr. Daniel Arnstein, who recent); 
completed a survey of the Road for the United States Government, it is possible 
that with efficient operation and proper administration “Burma Road trafic 
in the future will be limited only by the capacity of the port of Rangoon.” (Neu 
York Times, August 18, 1941.) 
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An article by Y. Tateyania, member of the Yamazaki Economic 
Research Bureau, Tokyo, published in the July 1941 issue of Tairiku 
(The Continent), 1s here translated and abridged by A. ]. Grajdanzev. 


A JAPANESE VIEW OF THAILAND'S 
ECONOMIC INDEPENDENCE 


Ie peace treaty between Thailand and Indo-China, duly 
signed on May 9, 1941, is only the first step on the way to the realiza- 
tion of the demands of the Thai people, who have now started on the 
road of reconstruction. Under the political guidance of Premier and 
War Minister Bipul and Vice-minister of Defense Purmu, Thailand 
is becoming an independent nation as well as state. From former de- 
pendence upon Great Britain it is now decisively moving toward Thai 
nationalism. However, this political and national independence is 
hardly possible without financial and general economic independence. 
If Thailand will be unable to “Thai-ize” its national economy, its 
reconstruction will certainly be accompanied by frequent political dis- 
turbances. And the great and inevitable mission of Japan is to help 
Thailand in this respect, just as she helped it politically. 

In this problem of the economic independence of Thailand the most 
important part is the southwestern region. Bordering British Malaya, 
it is important for the development of the Southern Pacific, for the 
defense of Eastern Asia and for the realm of politics and nationalism. 
Its economic structure has special features. It is, so to speak, the 
economy of the Chinese emigrants; through compradors it forms part 
and parcel of the British capitalist system. Its economic connections are 
directed not to the north, to Thailand, but to the south, to Singapore; 
and its products—rubber, tin, tungsten—differ completely from the rice 
economy of northern and middle Thailand. 

Though all Thailand’s economy is dependent on the Chinese emi- 
grants, this dependence acquires special character in the Southwest. 
The total number of Chinese in Thailand is 2,500,000, of which 60 
per cent are from Swatow; 10 per cent Fukienese, 10 per cent 
Hainanese, 10 per cent Cantonese, 8 per cent from K’e-chia (also in 
Kwangtung), and 2 per cent from Shanghai, Ningpo and other places. 
Their different origin distinguishes the economic and other activities 
of the Chinese, The Swatow Chinese are chiefly in commerce. The 
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Cantonese cultivate rice and remit home all they save. As to 1 


ceived for various contributions. They invest their capital chiefly jy 
real estate and production. They are found in the Southwest wher 
real power is concentrated in their hands. The Chinese economy 9; 
the Southwest is actually the economy of four Chinese of Fukienes: 
origin who conduct themselves like kings there. 

British capital controls the Chinese economy of the Southwest through 
the comprador system, in this way providing a picture of all Eastern 
Asia in miniature. 

Thailand, as a producer of tin, occupies fourth place after British 
Malaya, the Netherlands Indies and Bolivia. It is in the rich stannif. 
erous zone stretching from Burma into British Malaya. The ore con. 
tains from 72 to 75 per cent of tin. Production, with the exception 
of Ratburi, is concentrated in the Southwest. In 1938-39 the total pro. 
duction of ore reached 20,841 tons, of which 10,255 tons were produced 
in Puket region (3,830 on Puket Island, 3,312 in Banga and 3,113 in 
Takuaba), 3,201 tons in Ranong region (near Kra peninsula), 4,168 
tons in Yara region (on the eastern coast near British Malaya), and 
2,826 tons in Taran region (on the western coast); 369 tons are 
mined in Ratburi (to the west from Bangkok). Thai production 
is 9.3 per cent of the world total. Exports of tin ore from Thailand 
may be seen from the following table: 


1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 
Exports of tin ore (tons)... 13,742 17,675 22,558 19,082 23,653 
Metal contents (tons) 9,894 12,716 16,242 13,729 17,039 
Value (1,000 baht) 23,210 26, 896 40,904 27,203 41,118 


Of these, 60 per cent (10,000 tons) are mined by the British, 20 per cent 
by the Chinese emigrants and 20 per cent by small scattered producers. 

But actually the British control is even stronger than these figures 
suggest, because on the way from production to world markets the 
Thai products pass through British Penang and Singapore. In Penang 
the capacity of British smelting works is 30,000 tons and in Singapore 
60,000 tons. Malaya’s imports of tin ore in 1939 were 41,624 tons 
valued at 56,370,000 S.S. dollars. Malaya’s production was 55,000 tons, 
so that the amount smelted was 96-97,000 tons of which 23,000 tons 
(23.7 per cent) was Thai ore, 11,000 tons from the Dutch Indies, 
5,000 tons from Burma, 2,200 tons from French Indo-China and 600 
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tons from China. Eighty-four hundred tons of smelted tin were exported 


to Japan. 
Thus Thai tin ore is exported chiefly to Penang. Production of ore 


in Puket region is in the hands of three Chinese, and is exported on 
the ships of the British India Steamship Company to Penang. Ore 
produced in Ranong and Yara is collected by the Ye Hsien-ts ai Com- 
pany and sent by railway to Kantan and then by steamer to Penang. 
Some of the ore produced in Yara-Patani region is exported by a 
Chinese—from Patani to Singapore by the South China Sea. Only 1o 
per cent of tin ore exports goes through Bangkok. Thus production, 
trade, smelting, export, all are in British hands or in the hands of 
their compradors, Mention too should be made of shipping incon- 
veniences: the route to Bangkok by rail is impracticable; the sea route 
takes two or three days, while from Puket to Penang it is eight 
hours’ journey by steamer. Thus, though politically Southwest Thailand 
belongs to Thailand, economically it is a part of British Malaya. 

However, now a new page of history has been turned. Already Thai 
nationalism has forbidden the entrance of foreign capital to the regions 
north of 12°30’ northern latitude. On the island of Samai the Siamese 
themselves have started the mining of tin. With the growth of Thai- 
Japanese co-operation, Thai self-reliance will develop more and more. 
With the help of Japanese personnel, technique, capital and banking, 
Thailand’s national economy will stand on its own feet, and one may 
expect a speedy establishment of modern defense economy. Thailand 
will turn from unnatural control in an illiberal “liberal economy” to the 
planned economy of an independent Thailand. 

However, in view of the southern orientation of Southwestern Thai- 
land the problem of “Thai-fication” is not so simple. Of course, 
Thailand must continue with the recovery of economic rights, but even 
with Japan’s help the problem presents difficulties so long as there is 
no political solution in respect to Great Britain. For example, whatever 
degree of control of tin ore may be applied, only free buying is possible 
for the scattered small producers who mine about 20 per cent of the 
total. Special branches must be set up for buying ore with Thai (es- 
pecially where there is an anti-Japanese boycott) and Japanese _per- 
sonnel. But for the export business with its complicated system of drafts 
and necessity of cash, a powerful financial system is essential, as 
well as large capital for the construction of smelting works and for 
the establishment of maritime connections of tin-producing centers 
with Japan. This capital must be supplied by Japan. 
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Next in importance in Southwestern Thailand is rubber econom, 

Thailand exported 29,150,000 baht worth of rubber in 1939. The pro. 
duction is increasing: 


Area Under Rubber (1,000 hectares) Quantity Prody 

114.8 47,32 

125.5 $1, 04 

158.9 $3,584 
But while production of rubber in Indo-China is of the plantatio; 

type, in Thailand small-scale farmers produce 60 to 100 tons 
According to an investigation of the Agriculture Department of Thailand 
(July 1935), among the producers of rubber there were 17,000 Thai, 
5,700 Chinese and 30,000 Malayan. However, so-called Thai in this 
case are mostly naturalized Chinese. Producers, workers, merchants 


tive; so that while in Sumatra 12 pounds per tree and in Malaya 10 
pounds are produced, in Thailand the yield is only 5 pounds per tree. 
Unforeseen fluctuations of rubber prices make production hazardous, 
while absence of rollers and bad methods of smoking result in loy 
quality rubber; so that while standard rubber fetches 39 cents per 
pound in Singapore, Thai rubber brings 33 cents and less. For the 
modernization of Thai rubber production large scale output and con 
centration of smoking are necessary. 

Thus the economy of Southwestern Thailand is at present closely 
tied to Singapore. It is a natural and historical connection. If Great 
Britain thinks that she will continue to her own advantage to keep 
East Asiatic nations and their economies divided, she may find Singa- 
pore cut off from its economic hinterland. Singapore, belonging to 
Eastern Asia, must become the southern base of the economies of the 
oriental nations. 


Canadian Information Service 


, oi National Secretary of the Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs writes us that its information service on public affairs 
in Canada particularly as they relate to international affairs, which was 
set up over a year ago, is now available to the wider public. The service 
is based upon a special library of documentary works, a special index 
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of Canadian periodicals not covered by the ordinary periodical indexes, 
and a clipping service of Canadian dailies and weeklies. 

The Canadian Institute of International Affairs is a voluntary, un- 
oficial, non-partisan organization founded in 1928 to encourage the 
study of Canada’s role in the modern world. Its development of an 
information service and its present extension of this service is merely one 
phase of its activities which cover study groups, research work, and 
public education. Two of its publications are reviewed in this issue 
of PACIFIC AFFAIRS. 

All inquiries, whether for specific factual data or for reference to 
reading material, should be addressed to: The Information Secretary, 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs, 3 Willcocks Street, Toronto, 


Canada. 


BOOK REVIEWs 


THAILAND: THE New Siam. By Virginia Thompson. New Yor} 
The Macmillan Company. 1941. pp. xxx + 865. $5.00. 


iL THE literature of the Far East in recent times no country 
has suffered a greater degree of neglect than Thailand despite the ob. 
vious fascination of almost every aspect of its peoples, history, and 
economy. Great changes were taking place in its internal structure and 
in its external relationships but for most purposes there were few .¢. 
counts to which the reader could turn except occasional articles which 
did little more than whet the appetite. The publications of Zimmerman, 
Andrews, and Landon have helped to fill the void but although 
Thailand was figuring more and more prominently in the daily news, 
no authoritative and comprehensive book was available in which the 
country could be seen as a whole both in its contemporary phases and 
in terms of its historical development. 

As a sequel to her portrayal of French Indo-China, Virginia Thomp- 
son has now carried her studies of Southeastern Asia a large step 
forward with the publication of this almost encyclopedic volume on 
Thailand, which is issued under the auspices of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations and forms a part of its International Research Series. Nearly 
goo pages in length and equipped with a comprehensive bibliography 
and bibliographical notes which together run for twenty-four pages, 
the book is an indispensable addition to any library which pretends 
acquaintance with the Far East of the present day. 

In scope Miss Thompson has limited herself only to the general range 
of the social sciences and the book approaches exhaustiveness in this 
realm, The Introduction, which might more fittingly have come as 
a conclusion, is a survey of the most recent period of Thai history 
since the revolution of 1932, including both the adventures and the 
misadventures of the new government and the impact upon Thailand 
of the wars in Europe and the East. This contemporary survey is fol- 
lowed by twenty-five chapters which deal with the history, foreign 
relations, government, resources, social structure, and social problems 
of the country. The method of treatment which Miss Thompson has 
adopted in covering this large range is not always happy. Wherever 
possible she has broken down her chapters by topics with the result 
that the total effect is frequently one of fragmentation rather than of 
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Book Reviews 
integration and that a discussion of any particular product may be re- 
peated in several chapters, such as those on natural resources, agricul- 


ture, commerce and industry. This is also the case in the long chapter 
devoted to foreign relations which inevitably becomes somewhat repeti- 
tious because it is written as a disconnected series of histories of the 
relations of Thailand with particular countries and not as a consecutive 
history of Thai foreign affairs. There may, however, be some justifi- 
cation for this method in this instance because of the interesting im- 
plication, intentional or not, that the foreign relations of Thailand, 
like those of any quasi-colonial country, are in fact not the product 
of forces at the center radiating outwards but the resultant of the 
pressures brought to bear upon the country by the several interested 
Powers. 

Miss Thompson emphasizes throughout the difficulties which Thailand 
has had to face and must continue to face for a considerable time to 
come in endeavoring to carry out the new programs of nationalist re- 
form which have dominated the country in one or another guise for 
the last decade. These difficulties appear peculiarly worthy of study 
because they will inevitably be paralleled very closely by a number of 
other countries in a colonial or quasi-colonial status as they move 
toward a real and effective independence, both political and economic. 
In fact, much that is said of Thailand in this book bears a striking 
resemblance in general outline to certain of the situations which have 
developed in Latin America since the colonies broke loose from Spain 
and Portugal. Among these difficulties perhaps the most striking—and 
it is one on which Miss Thompson comments frequently—is the lack 
of that variegated and amorphous middle class which has characteristi- 
cally developed in areas where a society based on the industrial system 
has been a matter of slow growth. The vital role which this class plays 
in such a society becomes fully evident only when comparison is made 
with a community endeavoring to modernize itself but lacking this 
basic human element. 

It is clear that the small group of leading men in Thailand came 
to the conclusion that if their country were to achieve an actual free- 
dom and equality of status it would be necessary to develop broadly 
the same type of social and economic structure and the same type of 
instruments of power as existed in the Western world and were being 
developed in Japan. But the gap between the pronouncement of the 
program and its execution in practice was very great. Without an 
established tradition of work as an honorable enterprise, without any 
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substantial group of scientists, engineers, and technicians, without any 
real degree of mobility between social classes, and without any measure 
of broad public support or even interest, the effort to create a ney 
Thailand has gone forward only haltingly and creakingly. To these 
problems there was added the further dilemma that the only available 
substitute for a middle class was the large and somewhat indigestible 
mass of Chinese whose command of the economic machinery of the 
country became increasingly distasteful to the Thai nationalists. No; 
was the capital which was also necessary for the speedy realization oj 
the program likely to be attracted to the country by the threats of 
impending nationalization which hung over the existing foreign jn. 
dustries. 

In the sphere of foreign affairs Miss Thompson comes to much the 
same conclusion as that of other analysts. On the basis of the evidence 
to date and with full reservation as to the immediate future it js 
her conclusion that while the ties with Japan have undoubtedly 
strengthened in recent years they have become by no means predomi- 
nant, Probably the best statement which can be made of the case is that 
Thailand has survived in the past largely because of her ability to 
adapt herself to the changing balance of power and that she has re. 
cently been undertaking an adjustment which takes into account the 
rise of Japan in the Far Eastern scheme of things. But there are many 
ties which bind her to other countries and notably to Great Britain. 
If Britain and the United States should fall, the fate of Thailand in 
the “new order of co-prosperity” cannot be very much in doubt. 

Where so much is offered in a book it is ungracious to ask for more; 
yet this reviewer finds it difficult to be wholly satisfied. Precisely because 
the book is so rich in basic material it is to be regretted that it does 
not move on a step further and offer more in the way of a final dis. 
tillation of the material which it presents. Neither at the end of the 
chapters nor at the end of the book are there conclusions which would 
serve to bind the entire mass together. In her preface the author sug- 
gests that the completion of the book “has synchronized with the out- 
break of the Second World War, which in all probability coincides 
with the end of one period of Siamese history.” The book would have 
been much enriched if that period could have been drawn into focus 
as a whole. 


Rupert EMERSON 


Washington, D. C., September 1941 
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JAPANESE ExpANSION ON THE AsIATIC ConTINENT. A Study in the 
History of Japan with Special Reference to Her International 
Relations with China, Korea, and Russia. By Yoshi S. Kuno, 
Berkeley, California: University of California Press. Vol. I. 1937. 
pp. xvi + 373. $4.00. Vol. II. 1940. pp. xi + 416. $4.00. 


4 Fesruary 1931 the Northeastern Asia Seminar of the Uni- 
versity of California, under the capable leadership of Professor Robert 
J. Kerner, embarked upon a program of research and publication de- 
signed to set forth, as the result of thorough and unbiased investigation, 
“the manner of expansion, the policies, and the interests” of Russia, 
China and Japan. As the initial product of this undertaking, there 
appeared in 1937 the first volume of what was planned as a three 
volume study by Professor Kuno on Japanese expansion from earliest 
times to “Japan’s self-establishment in Manchuria in 1932.” The second 
volume was published in 1940; but the death of the author raises seri- 
ous doubt as to the eventual publication of the projected third volume, 
particularly since the editor’s preface to Volume Two contains no ref- 
erence to the existence of a completed or even partially completed 
manuscript of this final part. 

In its present truncated form Professor Kuno’s study, which brings 
the story of Japan’s overseas activities down to the middle of the 
nineteenth century, can hardly be described as a history of “Japanese 
Expansion on the Asiatic Continent.” Despite the mythical exploits 
of Empress Jingo, the disastrous campaigns of Hideyoshi and the 
patriotic dreams of Yoshida Shoin, Japan at the end of Volume Two 
still remains an unexpanded island empire. As late as the first 
decade of the nineteenth century, indeed, even the large northern 
island of Yezo was regarded by most Japanese as foreign territory, 
and a few progressive spirits were urging the immediate occupation 
of this area in order to forestall the expanding Russians. As for Korea, 
the author specifically states that, as late as 1894, Japan had no claim 
to sovereign power in the peninsula. 

The actual scope of Professor Kuno’s work is, therefore, more ac- 
curately indicated by his subtitle: “A Study of the History of Japan 
with Special Reference to her International Relations with China, 
Korea, and Russia.” During the greater part of the period covered by 
the two volumes, however, Japan’s contacts with the continent fell 
somewhat short of the formality suggested by the term “international 
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relations.” Prince Shotoku’s embassies, the repulse of the Mongol jp. 
vasions in the thirteenth century, and Hideyoshi’s negotiations with an) 
invasions of Korea in the sixteenth century might measure up to the 
dignity of international relations. But this can hardly be said of the 
centuries of Japanese piracy along the Korean and Chinese coasts, while 
most Japanese writers flatly deny that the Ashikaga and Tokugay, 
communications with the Ming and Manchu courts should be treated 
as official documents. And yet Professor Kuno, in these two volumes, 
does succeed in giving his readers—perhaps more clearly than he had 
intended—a background of autochthonous Japanese imperialism 
against which the foreign policy of nineteenth and twentieth century 
Japan stands out in its true light. Intentionally or not, he completely 
destroys the illusion that Japanese imperialism was imposed upon 
Japan by modern industrialism, population pressure and the evil ex. 
ample of the West. Save for more effective weapons of conquest and 
machinery for exploiting conquest, Japanese imperialism learned noth. 
ing from the West. 

As history, Professor Kuno’s work suffers seriously from the fact 
that he was not an historian. His lack of historical discipline appears 
most obviously in his attitude toward historical documents, for the 
“documentary” sections of the two volumes (150 pages in Volume I and 
109 pages in Volume II) are composed of passages quoted from various 
secondary works, most of them published within the last decade or 
two. At times, indeed, he has incorporated as “documents”—without 
comment or criticism—materials of a flatly contradictory nature. Thus 
in Appendix 3 of Volume I we find an extremely valuable discussion of 
Japanese chronology by Dr. Kunitake Kume and a chronological table 
which puts the accession of Jimmu Tenno in 25 B.C. instead of 660 
B.C.; but the very next appendix quotes from Ryo Ota’s Nikkan Kodai- 
Shi Shiryo (Historical Materials on the Ancient Periods of Japan and 
Korea), published in 1928, what purports to be a Korean document 
recording Japanese invasions of Korea as early as 50 B.C. A second 
example of Dr. Kuno’s uncritical use of secondary and source ma- 
terials, also drawn from Volume I, is sufficiently brief to warrant quo- 
tation in full: ' 


APPENDIX 10 


Source Materials on the Battle at Hakko (Hakuson-ko) in 663 A.D. The 
following Chinese and Japanese histories contain records of the battle of 
Hakko (Hakuson-ko) which was fought in 663 A.D. The descriptions agree 
in every detail. 
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(1) T’ang-Shu (History of the T'ang, imperial authorized edition), vol. 


220, pp. 7-8. . a 
(2) Yoshida, Tojo Nihon-Shi (History of Japan in Reverse Order), vol. 10, 


pp. 459-61. 
From Dr. Kuno’s bibliography we learn that this second source was 
published in 1917. 

In spite of its weakness as a piece of critical historical scholarship, 
Professor Kuno’s study has real value for its extensive quotations from 
, number of Japanese writers who are known only by name to Western 
students unable to work in the Japanese language. As a history of 
Japan, however, it does not replace Murdoch's three volumes or the 
invaluable Cultural History of Sir George Sansom. 


G. Nye STEIGER 
Simmons College, June 1941 


Wartime LecisLaTION IN JAPAN. Translated and compiled by the 
Overseas Department of the Domei News Agency, Tokyo. Nip- 
pon Shogyo Tsushin Sha. 1941. 263 pp. of English and 74 pp. of 
Japanese text. 


‘he is a useful selection of important Japanese laws enacted 
or revised in 1941. Among those included are the laws on national de- 
fense security, general mobilization, peace preservation, foreign ex- 
change control, ship protection, income tax, important machinery, raw 
silk and timber control. 

The collection of documents provides some significant evidence 
of Japan’s progress along the totalitarian road. In particular, the na- 
tional defense security law and the new peace preservation law with 
their far-reaching provisions on criminal procedures are so broad as 
to be applicable to almost any situation likely to arise. They are there- 
fore calculated to make the life of writers, publishers, teachers and 


public speakers exceedingly hazardous. 


W. L. Hottanp 
Berkeley, California, September 1941 
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Tue Cina or Cutane K'ar-suex. A Poiticat Srupy. By Pzy! 
Linebarger. Boston. World Peace Foundation. 1941. Pp. xii +. 
449. (Text: pp. 1-281. Appendices: pp. 283-421. Glossary: 
423-433. Index: pp. 435-449.) Cloth: $2.50. Paper: $1.00, 
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de Four years of war in Asia have produced many fascinating 
and instructive books written by foreigners from first-hand knowledge 
of pre-war and war-time China. Yet it is regrettable that most of these 
accounts have been works of observation—often admittedly very acute 
—rather than study. Apparently the closeness of the current situation 
and the journalistic bent of the average commentator have produced 
more emphasis on personalities and anecdotal occurrences than on fun. 
damental forces. It is therefore a source of gratification to take up 
Professor Linebarger’s latest work, in which he carries his studies of 
Chinese government into the war period, using the technique of the 
research worker to chart political developments. With this method he 
combines his personal observation of affairs in China. 

His primary interest is in analyzing institutions, with the object of 
interpreting the connections between systems of government, political 
philosophies and fundamental political realities. His approach, generally 
speaking, is that of a student of government rather than a historian, 
and he is consequently inclined to discuss parties and governmental 
organs more as stable facts than as parts of processes. This is therefore 
not a history of the political course of China’s resistance, but an abstrac- 
tion of the main institutional phenomena of that resistance, in the course 
of which almost every topic of political significance is either treated or 
touched upon. 

The work is based upon wide reading and many years in China— 
topped off by extensive coliecting of materials in Chungking in the 
summer of 1940. The broad nature of the discussion is indicated by the 
chapter headings: The Constitution; The Political Organs of the Na- 
tional Government; Consultative and Administrative Organs; Provin- 
cial, Local and Special-Area Government; The Kuomintang; The 
Communists and Minor Parties; Governing Institutions of the Japanese 
and Pro-Japanese; Extra-Political Factors; Sun Yat-sen and Chiang 
K’ai-shek. In addition, the appendices contain valuable political docu- 
ments and materials, most of them not previously available in English. 

Professor Linebarger’s approach to Chinese politics is indicated by 
the book’s title, The China of Chiang K'ai-shek. This suggests, on the 
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one hand, his deep respect for the work of the Generalissimo and, on 
the other, his general sympathy for the work of China’s ruling party, 
the Kuomintang. In his discussion of China’s problems he strikes a 
fundamentally optimistic note, considering that the country is effectively 
creating the beginnings of democracy, despite subordinate tendencies to 
the contrary. He has confidence in the ability and intentions of the 
Chungking leaders, characterizes the personnel as of a generally im- 
proved level, and feels that China’s evils are being fought successfully, 
even though the outcome is not yet certain. Differing from many recent 
commentators, who have been disturbed by political friction in China, 
he finds there a fruitful ferment and encouraging construction, although 
granting various defects. 

The specific nature of this twofold approach can best be indicated by 
quotations. Thus, in relation to the undemocratic nature of Chinese 
government, he says (p. 129): 

Neither by Party action nor by governmental change has the Kuomin- 
tang monopoly of political power been modified by law. There is no 
United Front, Popular Front, or any other kind of front in the legal 
system; even in practical administration, the entrance of non-Party men 
has been at Party direction; and it is only in the Special Areas, the 
special war services, and the military organization that the Kuomintang 
has relaxed its control of power. Other groups are sharing in the work 
of the People’s Political Council. The prudence of such a policy may 
appear open to question; its consistency is not. 


On the other hand, in presenting his view of the whole picture, he 
declares (p. 148): 


The final appraisal of the Kuomintang must be based on the practical 
work of the government and the Party. In 1940, their effective control 
was wider and deeper than ever beforc. The Chinese state was more 
nearly in existence. The armies were undefeated. The growth of China 
in the past ten years, and the stand made by China at war, has been 
made under the unrelaxed control of the Kuomintang monopoly of 
constitutional power, together with its clear primacy in more tangible 
power—schools, finance, armies, and police. 

Unlike some other recent writers, Professor Linebarger looks with 
no favor upon the war-time activities of the Left Wing or Communists 
in China. He regards the latter as troublesome in the sense that their 
existence frightens Kuomintang circles (for example, the “C.C.Group” 
and “Whampoa Group”), which, he suggests, might otherwise be more 
liberal. This underlying view perhaps accounts in part for the com- 
paratively small space allotted the Frontier Area and the guerilla 
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governments. Though these areas could not be visited, much information 
of a useful character could nevertheless have been collected on them, 
thus contributing to a broader picture of present-day Chinese politics, 
This might also have been accompanied by some discussion of two 
important political problems, which are very difficult to unravel: the 
nature of the link between unity and resistance in China, and the specific 
nature of the political problems of resistance so far. 

The author’s discussion of people and events is marked by an emphasis 
on psychological and personal factors. This appears in his analysis of 
Wang Chingwei’s possibly psychopathic reactions. It emerges, also, in 
connection with Sun Yat-sen, who, he says, “was a leader in the sense 
that the great religious and philosophical figures have been leaders, 
He is not to be compared to Alexander, Genghis Khan, Napoleon, or 
Hitler, but to Confucius, Gautama Buddha, or Mohammed.” (p. 239). 
Similarly, in considering the figure of Chiang Kai-shek, Professor 
Linebarger suggests that he falls into no convenient modern category: 
“Part of the trouble [in interpretation] comes from the fact that he 
possesses virtues which, once lauded, are now suspected of being mythical, 
wheresoever they occur.” He believes that Chiang will move in the 
direction of democracy because he “probably has enough awareness of 
Chinese history to realize that as the founder of an enduring democratic 
system his prestige would exceed that obtainable by any process of 
dictatorship.” (p. 272). 

In general, this is a work which should prove very useful. Its many- 
sidedness as a technical handbook and political analysis gives it great 
value, so that it may be read with profit by both the general reader and 
the student of Chinese affairs. 


Lawrence K. Rostncer 
New York, July 1941 


A History or Curnese Puttosopuy. By Fung Yu-lan, translated 
by Derk Bodde. Peiping: Henri Vetch. 1937. pp. xx + 454. 
Laspor Lecistation In Cuina. By Augusta Wagner. Peiping: 
Yenching University. 1938. pp. iii + 301. $1.50. 


; English translation of the first volume of Dr. Fung Yu- 
lan’s History of Chinese Philosophy brings to the Western reader the 
most important study of the subject since the publication of Dr. Hu 
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Shih’s famous contribution. The first Chinese edition appeared in 
1931. It was reissued in 1934 together with the second volume. Vol- 


ume I discusses the development of Chinese philosophy up to 100 B.C., 
that is, until Confucianism was established as the official doctrine of 
the unified empire. Volume II which has not yet been translated traces 
philosophical thought from that time on. 

Volume I, more than 400 meaty pages in the English translation, 
contains a wealth of material much of which is made available here 
for the first time. Introductory surveys by the author and the translator 
outline the historical setting of China’s early philosophical schools. 
A presentation of the philosophical and religious thought prior to 
Confucius is followed by a detailed discussion of Confucianism. With 
the meticulous documentation characteristic of the whole work, Dr. 
Fung pictures Confucius as China’s first professional teacher, a thinker 
reminiscent of the Greek sophists, a leader of men whose activity and 
influence may be compared to Socrates (pp. 48 ff). Succeeding chapters 
deal with Mo Tzt and the Mohists, Mencius, the “Hundred Schools,” 
the origins of Taoism, the Dialecticians, the theoreticians of absolutism, 
the Confucian Hsiin Tzu, the Legalists, and the Taoist Han Fei 
Tzi. A survey of Confucian thought and achievement during the Ch'in 
and early Han dynasties and the reasons for its final triumph over all 
other philosophical currents concludes the book. The Western world is 
indebted to Mr. Derk Bodde for the competent translation of this 
work into English. His helpful notes, good bibliography, and valuable 
index do much to clarify its content and increase its usefulness to 
the reader. 

Dr. Fung may be complimented upon the comprehensiveness of the 
greater part of the book which is concerned with Confucius and the 
following centuries, but he has used the early literary sources that deal 
with the pre-Confucian era to a limited degree only, and he has failed 
to realize the desirability of applying the methods of comparative 
religion and folklore to his material. It is still more unfortunate that he 
has neither presented nor considered the Chou bronze inscriptions and 
the Shang divination texts. Their recent deciphering has pushed back 
the historical horizons of China for hundreds of years and has revolu- 
tionized our concept of early Chinese society and thought. Dr. Fung’s 
assertion that “it was not until the Chou dynasty (1122?-256 B.C.) 
that the civilization of China assumed a definite pattern” (pp. 7, 54) 
was perhaps acceptable when he wrote the first draft of his history. It 
could hardly be maintained when he published the second edition in 
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1934, or subsequently when he rewrote certain passages for the Englis 
edition. : 
Dr. Fung is convinced that the philosophy of a period should po, 
be presented as an abstract and isolated phenomenon, but togethe; 
with the socio-economic situation of which it forms a part. Yet in his 
History of Chinese Philosophy, he does not completely succe 
the growth of Chinese thought to the great economic and _ politic! 
changes to which he repeatedly refers. Often the philosophies which 
would be functional and dynamic if presented within their proper 
historical frame, remain suspended in air, timelessly. The book deci 


not contain too much detail. In a differentiated structural analysis 


even a very full documentation may be insufficient, but the blessing 


becomes somewhat of a burden if the presentation lacks structural 
orientation. 

The most elaborate co-ordination of social and philosophical history 
appears in Fung’s treatment of Confucianism. He states that aft 
Chou period no important technical progress led to the establishment 
of a new industrial society, but he fails to see that in oriental countries 
such as China a similarly revolutionizing role may be performed by 
the growth of large scale water-works, which create a centralized 
bureaucratic society, agrarian in character. Unaware of the existence 
of such a specific society, Fung notes a new social class, the scholarly 
officials, but he does not understand what Confucius’s patronage of this 
class implies (p. 527). To him Confucius still seems a basically con- 
servative man who endeavored to uphold the collapsing Chou institu. 
tions (p. 13). His socio-historical concept and that of the reviewer 
lead to very different interpretations of China’s classic philosophy in 
general and of Confucius in particular. If Confucius’s vision of a perfect 
society ruled by gentlemen-bureaucrats foreshadowed the rise of a new 
society, which although far from perfect, was indeed thoroughly bureav- 
cratic, then Confucius was a creative social and political pioneer. Ii 
however the post-Chou society was not fundamentally different, be- 
cause “the ancient patriarchal social system maintained itself without 
great deterioration” (p. 405), then the founder of Confucianism was 
not a great creator, but only a great teacher. 

Whatever the limitations and inconsistencies in Dr. Fung’s presenta- 
tion, it stimulates independent research concerning Confucian thought 
and society. Every serious student of Chinese philosophical and social 
development will benefit from his abundant material and will have to 
consider his interpretations. 
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rn. WAGNER'S study gives more than its modest title promises, Her 
D competent survey of labor legislation in China is prefaced by a de- 
«ription of modern Chinese industry and labor conditions. It is supple- 
mented by a sketch of the labor movement, which prepares the reader 
for her very interesting report on Chinese legislation concerning labor 
unions. Since the book draws widely upon Chinese and English sources, 
its factual material will be of great value to students of industrial China 
in general and to administrators in particular. 

Today Chinese industrial life proceeds under the abnormal con- 
ditions of occupation and war. The peace will inaugurate far-reaching 
changes in the economic and political sphere, changes which cannot 
be undertaken without proper consideration of the achievements, mis- 
takes, and shortcomings of the past. The author, who throughout 
her study treats legal questions as the human problems which they 
really are, anticipates a better legal status for labor from a changed 
industrial situation. “Perhaps on the ruins of the war a foundation 
of a new industrial structure is being laid in the introduction of 
the industrial co-operatives which may offer more possibility of im- 
provement of the workers’ livelihood than any protective legislation 
based on the acceptance of private capitalistically-owned industry.” 
(p. III). 

Kart A. WITTFOGEL 
Columbia University, August 1941 


Lasor Pros_EMs IN THE Paciric Manpates. By John Alvin Decker. 
Issued under the auspices of the International Secretariat, Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations, New York: Oxford University Press. 
1940. pp. xv + 246. $2.75. 


} COLLATING, analyzing and, to some extent comparing laws, 
regulations, policies and facts in New Guinea, Nauru, the South Sea 
Islands under Japanese Mandate and Western Samoa, as they have con- 
cerned native and imported labor primarily from 1918 to 1938, Pro- 
fessor Decker has indeed pictured succinctly and concretely the native 
policies of the administrations of these territories. One sees the native 
(1) benefiting, though idle, from the benevolent state capitalism which 
operates the phosphate mines in Nauru; (2) over-run in the Japanese 
Mandated islands by state-organized immigration of Japanese na- 
tionals who work the sugar plantations; and (3) earning some financial 
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rewards but running the personal risks of the largely unprotected 
pioneer in operating the gold mines for the Western entrepreneurs oj 
New Guinea. It is to be hoped that Professor Decker will extend his 
studies to include a critical survey of the basic facts and results of th. 
economic systems with which he has dealt in this volume. 

Professor Decker has devoted attention, especially in his conclusions. 
to the effect of the work of the Permanent Mandates Commission 0; 
the League of Nations on labor problems in these islands. He credits 
the Commission with the improvement of certain conditions but fre. 
quently points out unsatisfactory situations which the Commission 
has ignored or failed to correct. He is broad-minded and fair-minded 
in his comments and in his judgments. His book would be invaluable 
to the Permanent Mandates Commission if it were now able to meet. 
It is suggestive of the type of report which Mandatory Powers will 
perhaps some day provide, say every five or ten years, to an interna. 
tional supervisory commission, either from the Administrators in the 
territories or from a specially appointed “Royal” or International Com. 
mission (such as have done useful work for New Guinea and might 
have been appointed by the Japanese Government to help on certain o: 
their problems). The work which such independent or semi-independent 
commissions could do, at regular intervals, would also, in the opinion 
of this reviewer, prove valuable to the territorial administrators of 
Mandated or colonial areas in helping to solve important problems 
before they become acute. 

To what extent labor and other conditions in these Islands have been 


imptoved by the existence of the Mandates System is a question Pro-. 


fessor Decker does not attempt to answer. On the whole it is perhaps 
fair to infer from his study that the system is useful as far as it goes 
but that the Permanent Mandates Commission and the League oi 
Nations require more power and authority to insure a more complete 
observance of the provisions of the Mandates. 

If international co-operation is to become more successful, a revised 
League of Nations, a Federal Union or some other post-war interna- 
tional organization will presumably be given more power than the 
League of Nations possessed in the 1920's and 1930's. This might 
permit a more advanced form of international government, control or 
supervision in the Pacific Islands, including the Mandated Islands and 
some of these not previously under mandate. Is it not probable that 
any such program could best be worked out by a Pacific Conference of 
the Powers concerned? It might even be developed and moulded in 
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the light of experience over a period of years under the authority of 
supreme conferences held periodically. 

For such a conference to do the most useful work, it must have 
such data on conditions and developments in the Islands as the Man- 
datory Powers and the Permanent Mandates Commission have made 
available annually during the last twenty years. The continuity of this 
work has already broken down on account of the war. The Permanent 
Mandates Commission and its Secretariat have virtually ceased to func- 
tion and it is not known whether the Mandatory Powers will continue 
to prepare annual reports as in the past. 

Is it not possible that some one of the Mandatory Powers in the 
Pacific might be disposed to arrange with the others who might be so 
minded to assure the continued publication of annual reports on these 
territories? 

Huntincton GILcurist 
New York City, July 1941 


Fittpino PLANTATION Workers IN Hawa. By Edna Clark Went- 
worth. Studies of the Pacific, No. 7. New York: American Coun- 
cil, Institute of Pacific Relations. 1941. pp. xi ++ 245. $2.00. 


1 latest addition to the Institute of Pacific Relations’ Studies 
of the Pacific bears the explanatory subtitle “A study of incomes, ex- 


penditures and living standards of Filipino families on an Hawaiian 
sugar plantation.” Some six years ago a graduate student in anthro- 
pology at the University of Hawaii made a careful study of 101 Filipino 
families who had migrated to Hawaii to work on one of the large 
sugar plantations there. The data compiled in that study form the 
basis of Mrs. Wentworth’s book, and, incidentally, the chief reason 
why there is an absence of up-to-date statistical material. 

The major portion of this report is given over to a minute study of 
the way in which the Filipino families spend the incomes which they 
derive from their labor on a sugar plantation. Since the families under 
scrutiny were visited by the case worker every other day for a period 
of four weeks, it is not surprising that in some cases records were 
incomplete because of a lack of full co-operation by the hapless vic- 
tims. Even so, the picture seems complete enough, and the reader has 
appallingly detailed data on the average family expenditures for every 
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conceivable item including mop handles, stove wicks, framed phot 
graphs, nails, nursing bottles, washing machines and dish towels, 

The average reader (including this reviewer who is not a specialis, 
in social case work or home economics) is likely to be unimpressed } 
the results of all this diligent prying into family habits. The chic: 
difficulty is that there is so little interpretation which might make jj 
this investigational activity seem significant. There is an attempt to 
compare expenditures with those of workers at roughly comparable 
economic levels in Denver, Minneapolis, St. Louis, and Kansas City. 
but this does not seem to be conclusive even to the author—and much 
less to the reader. Some attempt is made to show how expenditures 


)}- 


pines from which these immigrants have come, but even this potentially 
important vein has not been worked systematically or conclusively. Since 
no way was found by which to make the results of all this work stand 
out in significant relief it is difficult to avoid a sense of futility about 
the whole project. 


Grayson Kirk 
Columbia University, August 1941 


PuitippInE EmMercency: The impact of war on the Philippines 
Commonwealth and its relations with the United States. By 
Catherine Porter. Far Eastern Pamphlets, No. 3. New York: 
American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations. 1941. About pp. 
78. 15 cents. 


} ner recent move into Indo-China has brought the Philip- 
pine problem back once more into the sharp focus of American public 
attention. Although the importance of the archipelago to the defensive 
strategy of the Malaysian area is the topic of paramount current in- 
terest, there is also a revival of concern about the wider problem of the 
future relationship between the Philippines and the United States. 
Specifically, if the Far Eastern situation is still in a state of tension 
in 1946, what will the United States and the Philippines governments 
do about their agreement for American withdrawal? Already there are 
many important Filipinos who, apprehensive over the future, have 
urged their fellow citizens to reconsider their prospects and to request 
the United States to maintain a permanently protective supervision over 
the external relations of the Commonwealth. Already, too, voices in the 
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United States are being raised in protest against the prospective loss 
of so valuable a property; and it is to be anticipated that, as the 
nationalistic war fervor of the country continues to rise, these neo- 


imperialists will increase in number and importance. 

It is timely, therefore, that the general public now has available 
Miss Porter’s skillful sketch of the broad outlines of the Philippine 
problem. Within the compass of a few pages she has provided a care- 


fully drawn background which has been highlighted by observations 
based both on wide reading and actual experience in the islands. In 
addition to topics which deal with the nature of the present crisis, 
and the political and military measures which have been taken to 
meet it, there are sections devoted to the alien problem, the structure 
of the Commonwealth government, the economic outlook, the status 
of education, public finances—in short, there is no important facet of 
the complex Philippine problem which has entirely escaped the author’s 
attention. 

This raises a problem which can never be settled to the complete satis- 
faction of anyone, reviewers included. It is this: Should a pamphlet 
of this nature attempt to deal exhaustively with some phase of a com- 
plicated problem, or should it touch briefly upon many aspects, trusting 
that the ordinary reader will find greater profit in a general and 
necessarily simplified discussion? The present reviewer has a predilec- 
tion for the first approach, but it must be admitted that Miss Porter’s 
work is an example of the second type at its best. 

The author’s conclusions concerning the future of the Philippines 
will commend themselves to the thoughtful reader. Admitting that 
“if there is still war over the world in 1946, it is impossible to picture 
the United States withdrawing its forces from the Islands on July 4 
of that year, whether or not the Stars and Stripes come down”, Miss 
Porter adds that “if there should be delay in the incependence time- 
table it should be a point of national honor for Congress to assure 
itself that the Filipinos themselves desire such a delay.” If, as seems 
more than possible, the Philippines at that time should be an arsenal 
brimming with soldiers and bristling with guns, such a popular con- 
sultation as is implied in this statement might be little more than 
window dressing. But a certain amount of careful window dressing is 
important to the success of many a national policy. In any event the 
record must be kept clear. 

Grayson Kirk 
Columbia University, October 1941 
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Procress AND WELFARE IN SoutuHeast Asia. By J. S. Furnivai) 
New York: International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relation; 


1941. pp. 84. 75 cents. 


Z S. FURNIVALL, author of an outstanding work in English o; 
Netherlands India and of a valuable though less well known book o; 
Burma’s economy, has made a real contribution to the study of com 
parative colonization. 

Mr. Furnivall finds the Tropical Far East an experimental laborator; 


functioning as a political and economic satellite in Europe. The indig 


enous peoples of this region, though racially various, have many points 
in common. Theirs was, and to a certain extent still is, a riverine-ricc 
economy, a social organization based on family and the tribe, with p 
litical authority founded on will and not on law. Likewise the different 
European countries who are their masters have common characteristics 
in their heritage of Christianity, of the national democratic state, and 
of an industrialized economy. The contact imposed on native peoples 
by force of conquest has created problems arising out of such contrary 
concepts. Oriental social organization based on religion, personal custom 
and duties, has been subjected to Western nations dominated by reason, 
impersonal law and rights. 

As the colonial relationship is in essence economic, so the social re. 
lationships and political forms evolved by the different colonial admin 
istrations have been dominated by economic considerations. In the plural 
society that has grown out of the development of Southeast Asia’s re 
sources by foreign capitalists, foreign middlemen and largely foreign 
laborers, the only common denominator—and it is the lowest one—has 
been the profit motive. In other fields racial units have remained unto 
themselves and been encouraged in so doing by the canalizing of em- 
ployment and such slight political representation as they enjoy along 
racial lines. The result is a society that is not homogeneous, but which is 
held together solely by the superstructure of administrations whose main 
function has been the maintenance of order and the framework for 
economic exploitation. 

The policies animating colonial governments have in general fluctuated 
with the shifts in European schools of political thought and economy. 
At first colonies were esteemed as sources of tribute, later of trade and 
finally of production: always the native has been subjected to the eco- 
nomic yardstick and subordinated to the needs and wishes of the gov- 
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erning element. Nationalism, the only positive native reaction that has 
been produced by contacts with the Occident, is the final proof of the 
region’s acceptance of the West. This, Mr. Furnivall regards as the 
most stable force in the shifting sands of a pluralist society on which an 
independent integrated social organization can be built out of what are 
now merely colonial appendages. Some form of international control will 
be necessary to which the present administrations must be responsible, 
through the device of submitting annual reports in place of the now in- 
adequate accounts of not disinterested colonial officials as to the progress 
made by native peoples toward the goal of ultimate independence. 
Natives must be trained in self-government, and the economy of their 
countries be gradually brought under their control—by the very people 
whom they will displace! But, as Mr. Furnivall points out, what is 
missing is the conscious knowledge of the end desired and the means 
to be used by the indigenous peoples, and of the will to change in this 
direction on the part of those now governing them. 

It is impossible to do justice briefly to the scope of Mr. Furnivall’s 
study. The pamphlet is stimulating principally as a comparative analysis, 
for its constructive phases are only sketchily outlined. The title, too, is 
a little misleading, for it is the account of European action in the Tropi- 
cal Far East and one which takes a clean slate perhaps too much for 
granted. One receives the impression that, prior to the outcropping of 
nationalism, this region was a cultural and political blank, passively 
receiving the European impress, whereas in many cases European pat- 
terns of life were altered perceptibly in application. This, however, is a 
very minor criticism in a work of thought-provoking range which has the 
additional advantage of being expressed in Mr. Furnivall’s lucid prose. 

Vircinta THOMPSON 
New York, October 1941 


FRENCH INTERESTS AND PovictEs IN THE Far East. Part I, A Cen- 
tury of French Far Eastern Affairs, by Roger Lévy, with a supple- 
ment, The Economic Relations of Indo-China with Southern 
China, by Guy Lacam. Part II, French Indo-China in Transition, 
by Andrew Roth. I.P.R. Inquiry Series. New York: International 
Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations. 1941. pp. 210. $2.00. 


inane at a time when the wars of Europe and of Far Eastern 
Asia draw inexorably closer together, this collection of studies, combined 
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in one Inquiry Series volume, is particularly useful. For those who would 
probe the slow decline of France as a power in the Orient, culminating 
in the Indo-China debacle of 1941, here are data assembled by three 
specialists, each of whom has written down the results of his studies a: 
the peak of a crisis in French economic and political relations with the 
Far East. 

The fact that Part I of the volume was written and published in the 
French version in 1938 and Part II at the height of the Thailand-Indo. 
Chinese incident, does tend to prevent a natural flow of thought from 
events and policies of the past to those very different ones of the present 
Nevertheless, and perhaps because of the lack of continuity, the three 
sections provide a variety of outlook which taken together attains 
a degree of objectivity remarkable in one volume. 

Much territory is covered from the pioneer days of French trading with 
the Far East to the problems of increasing competition and contracting 
markets which confronted the French Empire immediately prior to 
World War II. The economic relations between France, French Indo- 
China and French Oceania with other Far Eastern countries are analyzed 
in considerable detail, and with a wealth of statistical data. 

M. Lacam stresses one of the reasons for the paucity of French trade 
in the Far East, viz., the high prices and luxury nature of much of 
France’s export commodities, unsuited to the basic requirements of the 
Asiatic market as a whole. To this M. Lévy adds the observation that 
poor advertising, narrow business outlook, and the small number of 
persons under French jurisdiction, have also deterred development of 
French trade. It is interesting to note that, despite France’s unfavorable 
balance of trade with Eastern Asia other than Indo-China, in China 
French investments in bonds, railroads and real estate were worth, in 
1938, ten billion francs. 

M. Lévy’s statement that “France believes that . . . Japan ought to 
modify her too markedly favorable balance of trade with France by 
purchase in French colonies” rings somewhat hollow today. Noting 
that the industrialization of the French colonies and of Indo-China 
“seems to be the order of the day,” he further adjures his countrymen 
to cultivate the Chinese market. Against this remark should be set 
Chapter II of Part II, in which Andrew Roth points out that the in- 
dustrialization of Indo-China had been steadily hindered by the home 
government because of the insistence of French private interests that 
Indo-China should be preserved as a “colonial” territory and not devel- 
oped as a competing source of manufactured products. It is enlighten- 
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ing also to turn from Chapter V, in which M. Lévy outlines the trend 
of French policy in relation to the Sino-Japanese conflict from 1937 to 
the Japanese occupation of Hainan Island in February 1939, to Mr. Roth’s 
handling of the same period. 

Part II, which recently appeared in pamphlet form under the title 
Japan Strikes South (published by the American Council, Institute ot 
Pacific Relations, and reviewed in the September 1941 number of 
Pactric AFFAIRS), is necessarily the most topical section of the book. In 
many ways, indeed, it is the most valuable, written as it is by an observer 
who has no national predilection for the area under discussion. Its 
relating of the specific problem of Indo-China to world political events 
as a whole forms a fitting conclusion to the more narrowly historical 
background of Part I and its Supplement; it is one which helps to 
explain the dilemma, both economic and military, in which France’s Far 
Eastern colonies found themselves as a result of the collapse of French 


resistance in the West. 
Vera Dopps 


New York, October 1941 


War anp Diptomacy IN Eastern Asta. By Claude A. Buss. New 
! 


York: The Macmillan Company, 1941. pp. xi -+ 570. $5.00. 


p book which Dr. Claude A. Buss, professor of interna- 
tional relations at the University of Southern California, describes as 
“an analysis of the contemporary political situation in Eastern Asia,” 
has grown from the author’s researches in American, French, and 
German libraries, from his field observations made while attached to 
the foreign service of the United States Government, and from im- 
pressions formed, at various times, in Moscow, Berlin, and London. 
Out of these sources has been set forth a panorama of Far Eastern 
history covering the period from the Elizabethan era to the passage of 
Lend-Lease. 

This big and gusty volume is divided in two parts: the first, dealing 
with the interests and policies of Japan and China, the second with 
the interests and policies in Eastern Asia of the great and lesser Powers. 
The division is artificial and there is overlapping. Treatment has been 
topical rather than chronological, discursive rather than analytical, 
and enumerative rather than selective. Contemptuous of pretentious 
and desiccated historical scholarship, the author boasts, in commenting 
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upon his bibliography, a frank determination to avoid the “average 
cesspool of erudition.” The author’s literary style is flamboyant anj 
slangy, as when he refers to Wang Keh-min, “whose only claim to fame 
and fortune resulted from his occupancy of the post of Finance Minister 
in the old Peking governments which flourished during the screwiest 
and crookedest days of the war-lords’ Nirvana” or when he intro. 
duces his chapter on Britain in East Asia with “Since the days of good 
Queen Bess, when the East India Company received a charter for the 
exploitation of the wealth of the Indies, British merchants and British 
seamen have been buzzing in and out of the ports from Gibraltar to 
Yokohama . . .” or when he describes the opinion of the Frenchman 
about his colonist as being that “any Frenchman who was fool enough 
to leave /a Patrie for a thankless job in the padded colonial bureaucracy 
was deliberately seeking an easy career or a convenient place to sow 
his wild oats.” 

There is internal evidence that though he signed his preface on 
March 1, 1941, the author engaged in the preparation of this volume 
over a period of years, doing little revising in its final pre-publication 
stages. This may explain the author’s disconcerting assertion that “It 
is impossible for Americans to imagine Chinese river steamers plying 
between St. Louis and the Gulf, yet Chinese must face every day the 
dominance of Japanese, British and American steamers in the lucrative 
trade between Hankow and the sea,” and that Free China’s imports 
“must go” around the “tortuous routes” through Indo-China. These 
are representative misstatements which might have been corrected 
through simple changes in verb tenses. However, the statement that the 
Kaiser sent Count von Waldersee to arrange for the lease of Kiaochow 
Bay represents a distortion of history. Such errors, of which there 
are not a few, need not necessarily vitiate the value of a book big in 
conception and casting new and suggestive light upon the interpretation 
of an important historical era. 

The fifth chapter of this volume is entitled “Collective Security and 
Peaceful Change.” It concludes with the comment that “collective 
security and peaceful change both ran afoul of power politics. ... 
[ However], it was not the idea of collective security which had been dis- 
credited. It was rather the nations who rejected, scorned, betrayed or 
deserted the institution and its ideals, and who neglected their op- 
portunity to implement their most vital interest which still is and 
must remain the creation and operation of orderly processes for the 
benefit of all mankind.” So much labor has gone into executing the 
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panoramic view of Eastern Asia and its relations with the Western Pow- 
ers embodied in this book that the reader is entitled to a sense of regret 
that no more original or penetrating general comment has been made 
by Dr. Buss upon the underlying dynamics of war and revolution 
in the Far East. 
Rosert W. Barnett 
New York, September 1941 


Our Far Eastern Recorp, Vou. II. Edited by Fawn Brodie. Far 
Eastern Pamphlets, No. 4. New York: American Council, Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations. 1941. about pp. 48. 15 cents. 


Bs constitutes the second volume of a reference digest of Amer- 
ican Far Eastern policy, the first volume of which was edited by Mr. W. 
W. Lockwood and published by the American Council, I.P.R., in January 
1940. The present volume, like the first, contains documentation of lead- 
ing events in the Far East; unlike the first it also contains considerably 
fuller editorial comment. The first event recorded is the expiration of the 
Japanese-American Trade Treaty in January 1941. From there it goes 
on to discuss the Axis challenge and Japan’s southward thrust; Amer- 
ican aid to China, both government and private, and the Lease-Lend 
Bill; restrictions imposed upon Japanese trade, both by licensing and 
freezing; and American public opinion on the Far East. The last section 
is based on surveys reported by the American Institute of Public Opinion 
and Fortune magazine. The pamphlet also includes tables and charts 
showing the most recent available trade figures. 


E. D. 


CrenTRAL BANKING IN THE British Dominions. By A. F. W. 
Plumptre, Toronto, Canada: University of Toronto Press. 1941- 


pp. xv + 426. $4.00. 


 —- Piumprtr: has provided in this volume an interesting 
historical and analytical study of the growth and operation of central 
banking in the British Dominions. Although the main emphasis of the 
work concerns central banking, it furnishes a clear picture of the general 
financial environment of Australia, Canada, New Zealand, and South 
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Africa. For American students of banking, the study provides use‘y| 
information regarding the way in which central banks of the Dominion; 
operate. 

The establishment of successful central banks in the Dominions ep. 
countered serious obstacles. The fact that Dominion commercial bank; 
are in the habit of relying upon London to complete their portfolios and 
to secure accommodation in times of need makes them disinclined to 
lean upon the local central banks. As Professor Plumptre points out, this 
fact in turn is explained by the narrowness of the local security markets, 
The Bank of Canada has been more successful in this respect than the 
central banks of the other Dominions. The divided loyalty of Canadian 
commercial banks between the London and the New York markets and 
the fact of fluctuating exchange rates have in a measure forced them to 
look to the Bank of Canada for accommodation. 

As might be expected, the establishment of the Dominion central 
banks was greatly influenced by the organization of the Bank of Eng. 
land. English financial advisors appeared to believe that ideal central 
banks must be miniature copies of that venerable institution. The failure 
of these emissaries to understand the peculiarities of the local security 
markets and, what is less excusable, their misunderstanding of the nature 
of central banking, led to the incorporation of clumsy restrictions in 
the charters of the new central banks. One of these suggestions, that 
central banks should be privately controlled, was followed in Canada, 
New Zealand, and South Africa but, fortunately, was shortly eliminated 
in Canada and New Zealand. The South African Reserve Bank remains 
privately controlled. The central bank of Australia was established by 
an enlargement of the powers of the state-controlled Commonwealth 
Bank of Australia. Its commercial banking tradition has, however, hin- 
dered its development as an aggressive central bank. 

Professor Plumptre has performed the difficult task of analyzing the 
origins and operations of the Dominion central banks admirably. Had 
he been content with this, the study would have been better and much 
shorter. In Part IV, the reader is confronted with an extended analysis 
of exchange rates, money incomes, expenditures, and business cycles. 
Judging from his selection of terms, Professor Plumptre is apparently 
a follower of J. M. Keynes. At times, he appears to be using Robert- 
sonian “period analysis.” Since these systems of thought are radically 
different, it is imperative that crucial terms be precisely defined. The 
persistent use of the frequently criticized concept of the “marginal 
propensity to consume” and its derivative notion “the investment multi- 
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plier” will not endear the discussion to non-Keynesians. Whatever one’s 
opinion may be of the Keynesian system, a responsible economist is 
under some obligation to take cognizance of the many forceful criticisms 
which have been raised against it. As it stands, Part IV merely adds 
unnecessary pages to an otherwise fine piece of work. 


Ear Roipu 
University of California, July 1941 


Tue British Empire 1n Austrauia. An Economic History 1834- 
1939, by Brian Fitzpatrick. Melbourne: University of Melbourne 
Press in association with Oxford University Press. pp. xxxti + 


529. 21S. 


en important work is a sequel to the author’s “The British 
Empire in Australia 1783-1833” and continues the study of Australia’s 
growth in terms of British imperial expansion. The work traces in 
great detail the economic development of Australia up to the beginning 
of the Second World War and skillfully weaves into this a history of 
the economic relations with Great Britain during the same period. 

Brian Fitzpatrick shows for the first time clearly the role of the 
seven Australasian colonies as fields for the export of British capital 
which “raised them to a position of vital importance as sources of 
British food supply, markets for British goods and scenes of British 
capital investment.” 

Much of what Fitzpatrick writes is quite new. He has accepted none 
of the folklore which obfuscates much of the earlier writings in Aus- 
tralian history, and perpetuates none of the common errors. What is 
new for Australian historical research and what has disturbed some 
of the more conservative reviewers is the author’s materialist approach. 
He probes beneath the institutional surface of the Commonwealth to 
discover the social and economic forces which have shaped its history. 
The documentation is very thorough and scholarly. 

Of great value in this work are the twenty appendices. These con- 
stitute in themselves a separate work within the whole. Certain of 
them contain the most interesting material in the book, e.g. the ac- 
count of the Dorchester laborers and the Glasgow cotton spinners, which 
he has used to round off his chapter on the conditions of British ex- 
pansion 1831-1840; his penetrating and accurate account of the im- 
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portant Shearers Strikes of 1891 and 1894; the development of the 
great companies such as Broken Hill Proprietary, Colonial Sugar, and 
the pastoral, mining and banking companies. 

It is difficult to criticize this work in that comparable studies ¢ 
not exist against which it can be measured. It is the first and only 
comprehensive work in its field and likely to be the basic work {or 
a whole new school of Australian historical research. However, the 
book has been criticized, inter alia, on the ground that it really covers 
material which could be more adequately treated in separate works, 
This reviewer feels that Brian Fitzpatrick has handled a huge task 
more than satisfactorily. The work is a veritable encyclopaedia on the 
economic history of Australia and fills a gap which has seriously in. 
convenienced students of Australian affairs for a long period. It becomes 
immediately the definitive work in its field. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick’s book comes out at a most opportune time, as it 
is only within the last few years that Australia has come within the 
ken of even the more well informed sections of the American public. 
Students of the affairs of the Southwest Pacific Basin have for the 
first time an authoritative work on the background of this now inter. 
nationally important area. 

Howarp Daniet 
New York, September 1941 


CanapA iN PEace AND Wan, edited by Chester Martin, Toronto: 
Oxford University Press. 1941. pp. xvii + 244. $1.50. 

Canapa IN Wortp Arrairs, The Pre-war Years, Toronto: Ox- 
ford University Press. 1941. pp. xitt + 343. $3.00. 


L csaitebe history has brought Canadian troops to European 
battlefields for the second time in a generation. Though geography 
has given Canada an unusual degree of security, a country which 
stretches from the Atlantic to the Pacific, which borders on the greatest 
of industrial powers and is part of the largest of empires, whose 
economy is so directly dependent upon overseas markets, cannot be 
an isolate. On the contrary, its unique place in Anglo-American rela- 
tions gives to Canada special significance in contemporary world af- 
fairs. Hence the greater need to study Canadian foreign policy and 
the internal conditions which shape it. 

Two volumes on the subject have just been published under the 
auspices of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs. The first 
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of these, Canada in Peace and War, consists of eight studies in Canadian 
trends since 1914, originally delivered as lectures at the University of 
Toronto in the spring of 1940. Eight specialists discuss Canadian na- 
tionhood, problems of federalism, economic developments, population 
policies, Canada’s role in the last war, its external and imperial rela- 
tions, and finally democracy in the British Dominions. As usual, lec- 
tures satisfy less in print than in the lecture hall. The eight topics are 
virtually self-contained and no attempt has been made to give them 
formal integration. Nor is there an index; which omission, despite the 
editor’s elaborate apology, detracts from the usefulness of the book. 

Most of the writers see reasons for disquiet in the present position 
and future prospects of Canada. Mr. Chester Martin, noting the per- 
sistence in North America of “a particular type of Fifth Column,” 
warns that those who are prepared to accept the Nazi Europe are the 
first to advocate the Nazification of North America. Professor Innes, who 
writes about economic trends, points out that Canada grew in a free 
world and “only in such a world can we live.” Professor Bladen in his 
chapter on population problems, foresees long-term difficulties ahead for 
Canada if a decline in Europe’s population further reduce the consump- 
tion of Canadian export staples. The two contributors who touch on 
Canada’s role at the last Peace Conference both agree in praising Sir 
Robert Borden’s policy—his resistance to annexations, his advocacy of a 
closer understanding with the United States, and his opposition to the 
intervention against the Soviets. Canada’s role in the coming peace 
will depend largely on the degree to which its democracy will overcome 
dangers both internal and external which threaten it. 

The second volume, Canada in World Affairs, is a more systematic 
study, First in a projected series of biennial surveys of Canada’s inter- 
national relations, it covers the years 1935-9 with special attention to 
the two years immediately preceding the outbreak of war. The method 
of treatment is topical. There are four sections. The first on Politics, 
by Professor F. H. Soward, stresses the Canadian response to the 


successive crises brought on by Axis ambitions and appeasement policy. 
The second part on Economics, by Professor J. F. Parkinson, concen- 


trates on trade policies and agreements in which Canada was involved. In 
Part III, President MacKenzie deals with matters relating to interna- 
tional law in this period. The final section and perhaps the most 
valuable, consists of almost seventy pages of documents which provide 
source material for the earlier chapters. 

One serious defect in both volumes is the small consideration given 
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Pacific Affair; 
to Canada as a Pacific Power. But, then, neither study claims to be 
comprehensive and the gaps are many. Both books are characteristic. 
in strength and weakness, of composite scholarship. Eclecticism of 
approach and unevenness in treatment are seemingly the concomitants 
of detached and specialized expertise, which also contrives to ayoid 


controversy and eschew passion. But both volumes do succeed in bring. 


ing out that Canada’s future will be materially affected by factors now 
being shaped in the world outside. 
MIcHAEL GREENBER?O 


NETHERLANDS Overseas TerritoriEs. Information Department 
Paper No. 28, London: Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
1941. pp. ix + 92. 2s. 64. 
Wortp Propuction of Raw Mareriats. Information Department 
Paper No. 18b, London: Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
1941, pp. ix + 69, 2s. 6d. 


: new information papers have recently been added to the 
growing list issued by Chatham House. The first deals with the Dutch 
colonies in both the East and West Indies. An account in some detail 
of the resources, production and foreign trade of the Netherlands East 
Indies is followed by a rather kindly discussion of the economic and ad- 
ministrative policy of the Dutch authorities. The statistics are not 
always up-to-date; nor is there adequate discussion of native nationalism. 
But ‘the strategic importance of the archipelago is well brought out. 
Its relations with Japan and the reasons why both the United States 
and the British Empire have so strong an interest in maintaining the 
status quo are indicated briefly and objectively. There is also a short 
section on Dutch Guiana and the Dutch islands in the Caribbean, 
important for their strategic position and their oil refineries. 

The greater part of the second paper consists of tables of production 
arranged under five heads: metals, other minerals, textile fibers and 
rubber, vegetable oil seeds and nuts, foodstuffs. The tables cover all 
the main countries for which official statistics are available, and give 
production figures for 1937-9, together with percentages of world pro- 
duction for 1938. The tables are prefaced by eighteen pages of brief notes 
on the war-time uses of the commodities dealt with. The introductory 
commentary on the tables also examines the extent to which the British 
Empire and Germany can meet their requirements of each commodity 
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under war conditions. It would appear that taking the British Empire 
as a whole, the chief problem is not one of supply but of shipping. For 
aGerman Europe, excluding the U.S.S.R., the main deficiency is shortage 
of fats and oils for industry and for food purposes. Germany and occu- 
pied Europe will also have difficulties about gasoline, rubber, wool, cotton 
and silk, despite the production of scientific substitutes; and increasingly 
shortages are likely in tin, copper, lead and nickel. As for food- 
stuffs, Germany and occupied Europe come fairly close to meeting re- 
quirements under normal conditions, but “this does not mean that no 
countries will starve in the near future”; Nazi appropriations, the 
strain on internal transportation and the shortage of feedstuffs for 
animals are bound to produce scarcity in certain countries. 

This survey was written before June 22, 1941; but it contains enough 
indication of the huge resources of the U.S.S.R. for the reader to under- 
stand the tremendous improvement in Germany’s military-economic 
strength should she succeed in seizing control of Soviet output. Such 
a blow would go far to nullify Britain’s blockade, as the Ministry of 
Economic Warfare is doubtless aware. 

MicHAaEL GREENBERG 
New York, September 1941 
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